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Cooperation for World’s 
Economic WELL-BEING 


AM WELL AWARE of the fact that 
| foreign trade is not an easy business 
today. Not only is it tied up with regu- 
lations and controls all over the world, 
but in some countries it has become a 
State monopoly and in others partially 
The United States Government is 
getting out of the public import business 
and is removing its export controls just 
as rapidly as possible. In some in- 
stances we may have moved too rapidly 
for the good of our foreign trade and in 
the light of our relations with other na- 
tions. I have asked that the manage- 
ment of export control be conducted in 
such a way that there will be a mini- 
mum of “red tape”; but I should like 
to see sufficient control retained to make 
sure that a proper proportion of our 
production finds its way to foreign mar- 
kets, and particularly to see that we 
make available enough goods to help the 
liberated countries and UNRRA get their 
proper share of scarce necessities. I 
also trust that our American manufac- 
turers will in their set-aside plans emu- 
late the British in not forgetting the im- 
portance of the export market. 

Although we in the United States are 
making progress in the relaxation of 
controls, I am concerned over the fact 
that there appears to be little prospect 
of any immediate general relaxation of 
controls throughout the world. I do not 
think that any of us are so naive or un- 
realistic as to believe that we shall see 
a return to “laissez-faire” in foreign 
trade. That is a fact to which we must 
adjust our minds, and is a situation that 
calls for a new role on the part of the 
United States Government in connection 
with foreign trade. A major part of this 
new role will no doubt be related to the 
establishment of the international eco- 
nomic organizations which I have spoken 
of and which we hope will lead to the 
substitution of rational discussion and 
mutual agreement for unilateral action 
and outright economic warfare. In the 
decade just before the war we all saw 
enough of the effects of unilateral action 
and the retaliations that soon followed— 
ho one wants to see that era repeated. 


Department's Role 


In the Department of Commerce we 
are thinking of our particular role in 
connection with these organizations as 
that of being the advocate of the general 
interest of the United States economy 
as a whole and the business structure 
upholding it. The State Department 


Address by Henry A. Watwace, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, at the T hirty- 
Second National Foreign-Trade 
Convention 


must obviously take the lead in nego- 
tiating the arrangements with foreign 
countries and in considering the United 
States position in respect to its effect on 
foreign relations. Both Departments 
must represent strongly the general wel- 
fare of the United States in its broadest 
sense and in its rightful and proper po- 
sition in world economy. I feel that 
there are great possibilities in having the 
nations of the world decide to carry on 
their trade with each other under a 
recognized set of practices and rules, and 
under agreement to curb unilateral ac- 
tions taken for the purpose of obtaining 
undue advantages which can be only 
temporary in character. 

We in the Department of Commerce 
feel that one of our most important re- 
sponsibilities is to report on and to inter- 
pret these new proposals in the interna- 
tional field to the trade in the United 
States. We also want to be the channel 
through which the ideas of the trade are 
brought to bear upon those governmen- 
tal officials concerned with these mat- 
ters. We shall welcome all of the ideas, 
suggestions, comment, and criticism that 
we can get. 

In addition to our work in connection 
with these newly proposed organizations, 
we have other plans for work of the De- 
partment of Commerce in the interna- 
tional field. There is much that we can 
do in the way of new methods of trade 
promotion, assistance in foreign ‘indus- 
trial development, and in the reestablish- 
ment of trade with war areas. We be- 
lieve that these activities are going to 
be so important that we are proposing 
basic organizational changes within the 
Department. We are asking Congress to 
sanction an enlarged organization that 
will deal exclusively with international 
trade, and we hope to announce in a 
short time a comprehensive and con- 
crete program of governmenta. assist- 
ance in that field. We must, of course, 
work as closely as we can with the for- 
eign-trade community in the develop- 
ment and in the carrying out of this 
program. We should like to know all of 
your troubles and difficulties in doing 
business abroad, so that we can really 
do something about those matters when 
you bring them to our attention. We 
intend to ask for and to give you our 


closest cooperation, and we want your 
support in making our program possible. 
Now of course the program which the 
Department follows in the field of for- 
eign trade must be considered as part 
of the entire international picture to- 
day. I think it is imperative for us to- 
day to spend some time examining the 
world situation as it now confronts us. 


Crucial Choices 


The Secretary of State recently said, 
in a radio address: “Today the world 
must make its choice. There must be 
one world for all of us or there will be 
no world for any of us.” Fortunately, 
Franklin Roosevelt realized the truth of 
this statement long ago. Under his 
leadership this country called a confer- 
ence of the United Nations in San Fran- 
cisco, and there a Charter was drawn 
providing the mechanism for inter- 
national cooperation. Happily, that 
Charter has been ratified by 35 nations, 
and the United Nations Organization 
came into being on October 24. It now 
seems probable that the first meeting of 
the General Assembly will be held in 
London in January of next year. 

The United Nations Organization pro- 
vides the machinery through which na- 
tions of the world may cooperate to pro- 
mote peace and economic well-being. 
This will not usher in the millenium. 
Progress at times will be slow. There 
will be discouragements that we should 
be prepared to face, and obstacles that we 
must strive to overcome. But the free 
peoples of the world want peace, and that 
desire furnishes a firm foundation on 
which the United Nations Organization 
can be built. 

Nevertheless, an organization can be 
no better or wiser than the human beings 
who constitute it. And we all still have 
much to learn in the art of international 
cooperation. The achievement of peace 
and progressive economic advancement 
will require a genuine effort on the part 
of each nation to understand the other’s 
problems and to adjust divergent views 
and interests. It will require men of 
good will and breadth of vision. As we 
sacrifice an occasional temporary ad- 
vantage for the common good, we must 
realize that such action is not loss, but 
gain, because no nation can long be 
prosperous and at peace in an impover- 
ished werld. 

We must serve both ourselves and the 
world by taking the long view rather 
than the short view. Any contribution 
we in the United States could conceiv- 
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ably be called upon to make would be 
small in relation to the blood and treas- 
ure that we have poured out in the last 
5 years. And it would be insignificant, 
in comparison with the call upon us, 
should another conflagration envelop the 
world. This is not idealism; it is sound 
business and common sense. 


General Cooperation Is Vital 


But cooperation cannot be one-sided. 
Each nation must make its contribution 
to the general welfare. During the war 
we saw nations make sacrifices in the 
common defense. The people made 
these sacrifices because they felt they 
were fighting for a free world and the 
opportunity to create a higher level of 
living for themselves and their children. 
At a great price, we have saved our free 
institutions. But the job is only half 
done. Progressive advancement in eco- 
nomic and social well-being is still to be 
achieved. 

We who are concerned with business 
and foreign trade have a special interest 
and a special obligation in international 
cooperation. Unless the present trends 
in the measures of foreign countries to 
control foreign trade are soon modified 
world trade may be strangled by import 
permit systems, restrictive exchange 
controls, trade-diverting preferences, 
discriminatory trading arrangements, 
and increased import duties. In addi- 
tion, there is likely to be an appreciable 
increase in the practice, by some coun- 
tries, of State trading or State-controlied 
trading. 

These things may happen, indeed are 
almost certain to happen, unless this 
country assumes aggressive leadership in 
pointing the way to an expanding world 
trade on a multilateral basis. We must 
not only use our great economic power 
to aid other nations that may require 
our assistance in the abandonment of 
restrictive trade controls, but we must 
also give concrete evidence of our will- 
ingness to reduce our barriers to trade 
and thus promote our own best interest 
as well as that of other nations. Unless 
we are successful in this endeavor, we 
may find ourselves engaged in a costly 
trade war—with the Russian group, the 
sterling group, and the dollar group di- 
vided against each other. Under such 
conditions world trade will shrink, the 
general welfare will be adversely af- 
fected, and the peace of the world still be 
jeopardized. 

And that is why the current conversa- 
tions being conducted with the British 
are of such great importance. These 
conversations are concerned not only 
with the extension of a substantial credit 
to the United Kingdom, but also with 
commercial policies and problems affect- 
ing the trading relations between na- 
tions. The subjects under consideration 
include import and export tariffs, dis- 
criminatory arrangements, and non- 
tariff trade barriers, such as quotas, sub- 
sidies, and exchange controls. In addi- 
tion, they embrace such topics as State 
trading, commodity agreements, inter- 
national cartels, the establishment of an 
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international trade organization, and in- 
ternational cooperation in the mainte- 
nance of employment. 


U.S. Position Clear 


The position of the United States on 
most of these subjects has been made 
abundantly clear. We favor the selective 
reduction of tariff barriers in accordance 
with provisions of the Trade Agreements 
Act, renewed by Congress last June. We 
also favor the rapid elimination of tariff 
preferences and discriminations. With 
adequate safeguards this country believes 
in the elimination of quotas, embargoes, 
or other quantitative restrictions; in 
those few instances in which quotas 
might be required, provision should be 
made for their nondiscriminatory appli- 
cation. Subsidies, including those on 
domestic production and exports, should 
be brought under supervision. Local 
taxes on imported products should be 
limited to rates no higher than those 
levied on like products produced at home. 

Although in times of peace the United 
States does not itself engage in State 
trading, it recognizes that a number of 
other countries do maintain govern- 
mental monopolies. Agencies of govern- 
ment conducting foreign trade, therefore, 
should give fair treatment to the com- 
merce of friendly States, make their pur- 
chases and sales on the basis of com- 
mercial considerations, and avoid using 
a monopoly of imports to afford undue 
protection to domestic producers. On 
these and other points, this Government 
seeks to establish fair principles accept- 
able and beneficial to all. 

The United States has long believed 
that private international cartels should 
not be permitted to engage in practices 
which restrict trade, thus defeating the 
efforts of governments to expand it. 
After all, goods can surmount a tariff 
if they pay the duty, and can enter into 
foreign markets despite a quota, if they 
fall within it. But when the markets of 
the world are divided among the mem- 
bers of a cartel, none of the goods under 
its control can move between zones of in- 
fluence while the agreement is in force 
Obviously, then, if trade is to increase 
as the result of the reduction of gov- 
ernmental barriers, these same govern- 
ments must insist that trade should not 
be placed in a strait-jacket by private 
arrangements. 

The United States, therefore, suggests 
that the countries should take individual 
and cooperative action to curb the activi- 
ties of private combinations which 
would prevent access on equal terms to 
markets and raw materials, and would 
interfere with efforts to increase produc- 
tion, trade, levels of employment, and 
real income. To accomplish this objec- 
tive, a special international] agency 
might be established to receive com- 
plaints concerning restrictive practices 
of international cartels, to obtain and 
examine relevant facts, and to advise the 
member governments regarding the 
remedies that may be required. En- 
forcement of these recommendations 
necessarily would rest with member gov- 
ernments which must take action under 
their own laws and procedures. 
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For International Machinery 


It may also prove desirable to consider 
the establishment of international mg. 
chinery to deal on an intergovernmenta] 
basis with commodity problems causing 
widespread distress because of ruinoys 
prices resulting from a _ burdensome 
world surplus. History shows that after 
a great war the extent and violence of 
price fluctuations in primary products 
are likely to be particularly marked, 
In instances of this kind, if the pringj. 
pal producing and consuming countries 
can participate with equal voice in the 
formation of a commodity agreement, g 
great forward step will have been taken 
in alleviating distress, establishing stg. 
bility, and promoting the genera) 
prosperity. 

Prior to negotiation of such an agree. 
ment, however, concerted efforts should 
be made in the countries concerned to 
increase consumption and reduce pro- 
duction through the diversion of re. 
sources from uneconomic utilization, 
Such principles should, of course, be in. 
corporated in the agreements themselves 
to safeguard the interest of consumers 
and to promote a solution to the prob- 
lem which originally called forth the 
agreement. Undoubtedly, the interna- 
tional economic machinery should also 
provide for an agency to deal with the 
problems of international water trans- 
portation. 

In addition to removing the shackles 
from trade, and to the establishment of 
equality in trading opportunities, sug- 
gestions have been made for the crea- 
tion of an International Trade Organiza- 
tion. Standing beside international 
agencies dealing with currency, invest- 
ment, agriculture, labor, and civil avia- 
tion, it would be designed to cope with 
the problems of international trade, par- 
ticularly trade barriers, restrictive busi- 
ness practices, and international com- 
modity arrangements. As one of the 
specialized agencies it should be brought 
into close relation with the Economic and 
Social Council, as provided in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. In this rela- 
tionship it would constitute one more 
block in the arch we are building to 
peace through international cooperation. 
The functions and activities of an inter- 
national organization of this kind are 
one of the subjects of the current con- 
versations with the British. 

If substantial agreement can _ be 
reached between the two largest trading 
nations on the subjects I have mentioned, 
it would contribute greaty to the success 
of an international conference on trade 
and employment which has been sug- 
gested by officials and businessmen on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Such a con- 
ference could have for its agenda the 
selective reduction of tariffs, the ulti- 
mate elimination of preferences and 
other trade barriers, and the establish- 
ment of an International Trade Organi- 
zation. 


Foreign Financial Strength 


But we must not delude ourselves. 
This step alone is not enough, If we 
(Continued on p. 9) 
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China’s Trade-Control 
and Tariff Regulations 


Changes Effected Since the End of the Japanese War 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


Wartime trade-control regula- 
tions of the Chinese Government 
were described in FOREIGN COm- 
MERCE WEEKLY of September 22, 
1945. A recent announcement, 
of which complete details are not 
yet available, indicates that im- 
port permits necessary for all im- 
ports since December 1943 are no 
longer to be required for most 
products. In view of the prospec- 
tive resumption of normal trade 
with China—which has been of 
very small proportions during the 
war—it seems pertinent that at- 
tention should here be called to 
certain points of special interest 
in China’s tariff system, which has 
been previously surveyed in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Febru- 
ary 3, 1945, supplemented by addi- 
tional information in the issue of 
July 14, 1945. 


























NFORMATION has just been received 

that import permits, required during 
the war for all imports into China, are 
no longer to be required for most com- 
modities upon entry into China. Excep- 
tions include arms and ammunition, 
airplanes and accessories, explosives, 
wireless materials and apparatus, and 
narcotics, which still require special per- 
mit; the complete list of commodities for 
which an import permit is still needed 
is not yet available. In cases in which 
its authorization for exports from the 
United States is required, the Require- 
ments and Supply Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade Operations, Depart- 
ment of Commerce (formerly a part of 
the Foreign Economic Administration), 
will now permit an exporter to make 
shipments to China without furnishing 
evidence of the prior approval of the 
Universal Trading Corporation, which 
was necessary during wartime. 


Universal Trading Corporation 


No announcement has yet been re- 
ceived concerning the future status of the 
Universal Trading Corporation, Chinese 
Government agency at New York which 
during the war handled all cash pur- 
chases in the United States, both for 


Prepared in the Far Eastern Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


Chinese Government account and for 
private Chinese firms. Nor has informa- 
tion yet been received of change in the 
requirement that foreign-exchange per- 
mits for imports be obtained from the 
Central Bank of China. 


Export Monopolies 


A report of November 10, 1945, from the 
official Chinese News Service, Chungking, 
states that a new law promulgated by the 
Ministry of Finance, under orders from 
the Executive Yuan of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, abolished all regulations con- 
cerning the control and wholesale pur- 
chase and sale of tung oil, tea, bristles, 
silk, and wool. During the war these 
products were handled as export mo- 
nopolies by the Foo Shing Trading Corpo- 
ration, subsidiary of the Chinese Govern- 
ment Foreign Trade Commission, with 
exports by private traders being per- 
mitted under special regulations. The 
Chinese News Service report added that 
shipping and sale of these commodities is 
now to be “conducted on a free basis.” 

Shipping permits for export, and in- 
land transit permits for shipment within 





China, are no longer to be required for 
the above products, according to this re- 
port which made no mention of tin, 
tungsten, antimony, and other minerals 
handled during wartime by the Chinese 
National Resources Commission. 


Chinese Supply Commission 


Announcement was recently made of 
the reorganization of the Chinese Supply 
Commission, which formerly handled 
Chinese lend-lease matters in this coun- 
try. The reorganized commission will 
henceforth have direction of all Chinese 
Government procurement in this coun- 
try, both for current needs and for carry- 
ing out its reconstruction program. It 
is to handle for and on behalf of the 
Chinese Government all matters con- 
nected with purchasing and the negotia- 
tions therefor with United States Gov- 
ernment agencies and private concerns. 
It may also be charged by the Chinese 
Government with related matters, such 
as the training of technicians in this 
country. 

In future, inquiries concerning pur- 
chases being made by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment should be addressed to the 
Chinese Supply Commission, 2311 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue N. W., Washington 8, 


} od 
(Continued on p. 23) 


American goods in the deep interior of China. 
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Glass Containers in Canada 


and MIDDLE AMERICA 


CANADA 


ANADIAN REPORTS on the glass 

and glassware industry give very 
little container production data because 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics does 
not publish information unless three or 
more firms manufacturing the same 
class of commodity submit reports. Most 
of the glass products manufactured in 
Canada are made by not more than two 
firms. For this reason no data are avail- 
able as to the number and value of glass 
containers produced, nor the usage of 
such containers. 

Canada has always been a large im- 
porter of glass containers and other mis- 
cellaneous manufactures of glass. How- 
ever, none of these commodities com- 
prised the principal Canadian imports in 
1943. The importation of glass products 
from the United States is not prohibited 
or restricted by law, but imported goods 
must be sold under the Canadian price 
ceilings, which are based on the prices at 
which the same or similar goods were 
sold in Canada during the base period 
September 15 to October 11, 1941. 

Although glass-container production 
statistics are not available as such, it is 
known that during the war years the 
two largest container manufacturers, one 
of whose principal products are beer and 
milk bottles, operated at peak capacity. 
One of these, a new concern, operated 
three shifts with a daily output of 22,000 
quart-size containers. 

The substitution of glass containers 
for metal containers has greatly in- 
creased the market for the products of 
both factories. Production has been in- 
creased by speeding up the machines, 
increasing working hours, and reducing 
the amount of glass used for each article. 
It has been found that the lighter-weight 
container is just as strong and the saving 
in glass is considerable. The output of 
both factories has been consigned to the 
military forces to a large extent. 

The variety of shapes produced was 
reduced by Government order during the 
war from 3,000 to 300. Most of these 
restrictions have been lifted since the 
cessation of hostilities. 

In normal times, capacity of the pres- 
ent factories, including the two men- 
tioned above as well as four other facto- 
ries, is considered to be 40 percent in 
excess of what is needed for Canadian 
demand, except for unusual shapes or 
sizes. Some %5-quart bottles are im- 
ported for use by the Canadian distil- 
leries which export whisky to the United 
States. The usual Canadian liquid 
measure is the imperial quart, which is 


By CaTHERINE C. GaRTLAND, Special- 
ties Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
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not acceptable under United States 
weights-and-measures regulations. 

It is expected that when the war-born 
demand has ceased and production of 
bottles is for civilian use only, the two 
largest plants will resume their normal 
output, utilizing only about 60 or 65 
percent of their facilities. Facilities 
were not expanded to meet the increased 
war demand. 


Canadian Glass-Container Imports 


[Vv alue in Canadian dollar 








, Tat From the 
Year rotal United States 
1942 $1, 342, 143 $1, 257, 991 
1943 ¥95, GS2 041, 858 
1944 1, 966, 336 1, 891, 258 
Source: Trade of Canada, vol. III, 1944 


MEXICO 


Although the Mexican glass industry is 
one of the oldest in the Western Hemis- 
sphere, industrial statistics are not avail- 





able for the years prior to 1930. Records 
show a total of 12 glass factories in Mex. 
ico in 1930 with a combined capitalized 
value of approximately 3,500,000 pesos. 
Records for 1935 revealed 1 additional 
factory, which was responsible for doy- 
bling the number of workmen in the in. 
dustry and almost tripling the total pro- 
duction. Combined capitalized value of 
the industry in 1935 amounted to 4,500, 
000 pesos. 

In the years following 1935 capitaliza- 
tion of the industry increased consider- 
ably, reaching by 1940 a reported total 
of 9,300,000 pesos. Output of 15 fac. 
tories in 1940 was valued at more than 
15,000,000 pesos, an increase in 10 years 
of more than 500 percent. Since 1949 
the Mexican glass industry has under- 
gone considerable change. Difficulties 
encountered in importing glass and glass 
products, the recent heavy demand for 
bottles for exporting liquor to the United 
States, and the transportation problems 
of the larger factories which depend 
upon imported raw materials have en- 
couraged the establishment of many 
small glass-product manufactories. Ma- 
chinery used in these factories is made 
locally. Their products consist of the 
inexpensive grades of soda, liquor, phar- 
maceutical, and milk bottles, water 
demijohns, plain glassware, and Mexican 
bubble glass. 


Courtesy Knox Co. 


Careful inspection is carried out in a glass-bottle factory 
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The accompanying table shows glass 
and glassware consumption in Mexico: 


Glass and Glassware Consumption 


[Value in pesos] 





| Average Total 
|Num-| monthly | monthly 
ber of | consump- | consump- 
outlets} tion per | tion per 
} outlet group 


Commodity classification 
group 


Seesware 46 | 5,500.00 | 253, 000 
eer wate 41 | 2, 000. 00 | 82, 000 
Flat glass 30 | 12,000.00 | 360,000 
Mirrors 21 2, 000. 00 54, 000 
Laboratory glass 14 | 6,000.00} — 84, 000 
Picture frames 10 1, 200. 00 12, 00 
Bottling works 10 | 10,000.00 | — 100, 000 
Electric signs s 600. 00 _4, 800 
Bottles and *ontainers 6 | 12,000. 00 72, 000 
Auto g ass 3 1, 000. 00 3, 000 

Total 1, 024, 800 





Although Mexican production is con- 
siderable, reports indicate that imports 
account for approximately one-third of 
domestically consumed glass products. 
The imported product is preferred by 
some consumers even though the cost 
may be greater. In addition, there is no 
local production of certain glass prod- 
ucts such aS plate glass, laminated 
safety glass, the bulk of scientific glass, 
fancy cosmetic and perfume bottles, fi- 
brous glass products, and the finer 
grades of tableware, tumblers, and stem- 
ware. 

The development of the Mexican glass 
industry is part of a general trend to- 
ward industrialization in Mexico. The 
industry has been stimulated by the 
Government’s policy of protection 
through the creation of tariff barriers 
against import competition. Mexican 
capital is now awaiting the availability 
of machinery to expand the industry 
further. Because many Mexican con- 
sumers will probably continue to have a 
preference for imported merchandise, it 
is expected that import demand will con- 
tinue to the extent of one-third of do- 
mestic consumption for some years to 
come. 


Merican Glass-Container Imports 





Total imports From the U. 8 





Year Quantity Quantity 
in kilo Value in in kilo- Value in 
grams pesos grams pesos ! 
(gross (gross 
1937 2,411,883 | 1,639,539 | 1, 538, 486 511, 217 
1938 1, 112,633 | 1, 509, 200 350, 661 220, YS2 
1939 1, 024, 607 1, 563, 613 537, 825 405, 000 
1940 862,396 | 1, 549, 782 §25, 033 730, 610 
19412 992,799 | 1, 589, 522 884,356 | 1,319,114 
'U. 8. conversion rates are as follows: 1 peso 
equals—1937 = %).2817; 1938 = $0.2337; 1930 = $0.2024; 1940 
$0.2020; 1941 = $0.2058 
? Latest available nonconfidential statistics 
Source: Anuario Estadistico del Comercio Exterior 
de los Estados t nidos Mexicanos, 1939-41 
GUATEMALA 


There is no glass production in Guate- 
mala. Recently a small enterprise for 
the production of bottles from cullet 
was, however, established by a Guate- 
mala City brewery. The operation is 
considered simply a measure to help 
overcome temporary shortages in bottles 
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Packing glass containers. 


and not an indication of a future trend 
toward domestic production. Local 
opinion is that Guatemala will for many 
years continue to be dependent on im- 
ports for its glass and glassware require- 
ments. At present, practically all glass 
containers used in Guatemala are im- 
ported from the United States. The 
principal buyers of glass containers in 
Guatemala are the following: 

(a) Two breweries and approximately 
10 other bottling plants of various sizes. 

(b) An indeterminate number of dair- 
ies, including four large ones in Guate- 
mala City. 

(c) One food-packing plant. 

(d) Household canners. This is a very 
limited market, as fresh fruits and vege- 
tables are available the year round. 


Imports of Glass Containers Into 
Guatemala 





Total imports Tmports from the U. 8, 


Year 
Kilograms| Quetzales | Kilograms; Quetzales 
| 
1942. 579, 866 55, 388 567, 851 52,112 
1943. 726, 864 | 65, 118 603, 416 | 53, 624 


of these factors still in effect, there 
would seem to be little possibility of re- 
opening the plant in the near future. 

At present all glass and glassware 
needed in El Salvador is imported. 
Members of the local trade report that 
in regard to United States glass and 
glassware, the quality of merchandise, 
packaging, service, and terms are all 
considered good. They are of the opin- 
ion that in giftware, European products 
have had better quality for the price, 
have been available on more or less equal 
terms and service, but have had packing 
inferior to that of United States prod- 
ucts. 


Salvadoran Glass-Container Imports 





Quantity in kilo- Value in colones ! 


grams | 
Year } 
Total im- | From the|Total im- | From the 
ports U.S. | ports U.S. 
1939 21, 514 15,492 | 5,347 3, 596 
1940 188, 407 123,204 | 57,840 36, 996 
1941 94, 472 54,216 | 37,775 23, 292 
1942 142, 611 120, 161 41,194 32, 199 
1943 240, 871 143, 189 92, 073 53, 238 
1044 294, 799 249, 049 102, 952 79, 132 





EL SALVADOR 


A report dated September 1945 states 
that there is at present no production of 
glass or glassware in El Salvador. Dur- 
ing the past few years an attempt was 
made to operate a glass factory in El- 
Salvador, but the plant was closed down 
during the latter part of 1944 because 
there were few skilled workers, sand 
and other raw materials necessary in 
the production of good quality glass have 
not been discovered locally, and the sup- 
ply of broken glass is limited. With all 
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1 Conversion rate: Colon =$0.40. 


Source: Anuario Estadistico, El Salvador, 1939-41, 
and official trade statistics, unpublished. 


HONDURAS 


Up to the present time there has been 
no production of glass and glassware in 
Honduras. In September 1944, however, 
plans were being made for the operation 
of a glass factory in Tegucigalpa. Re- 
ports indicate that the industry appears 
to be an appropriate one for Honduras, 
as practically all the raw materials are 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Additional information concerning each 
export or import opportunity, including 
a World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, 
and may be obtained upon inquiry from 
the Commercial Intelligence Unit of the 
Department of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual 
precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to pre- 
vailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding 
now with negotiations for business when 
conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[NumBERS SHOWN HERE REFER TO NUMBERED 
ITEMS IN SECTIONS BELOW] 


Agricultural Implements: 28. 

Barber Equipment: 11. 

Beverages and Liquors: 20, 34. 

Building Materials: 8. 

Chemicals: 13, 15, 19, 40. 

Cosmetics: 7, 40. 

Dental Equipment: 40. 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 4, 6, 
11, 13, 15, 18, 24. 

Fats and Oils: 8 

Foodstuffs: 5, 30, 39. 

Footwear: 7. 

Glassware and Chinaware: 18. 

General Merchandise: 1, 34. 

Hardware: 18. 

Household Appliances: 11, 12, 18. 

Industrial Equipment: 6, 11, 24, 25, 2C, 27, 32 

Instruments: 22, 26. 

Iron and Steel Products: 11, 37, 38. 

Machinery: 1, 3, 5, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 25, 26, 33 

Motor Vehicles: 10. 

Motors: 11, 28, 36. 

Novelties: 4, 8, 15. 

Office Supplies and Equipment: 31. 

Optical Goods: 15, 22. 

Paints, Varnishes, and Lacquers: 29, 38. 

Paper: 5, 34. 

Pharmaceuticals: 12, 13, 19. 

Plastics: 13. 

Radios, Television and Musical Instruments: 
6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 24, 35. 

Seeds: 15. 

Textiles: 1, 5, 7, 8, 15, 16, 18, 23. 

Tires: 10, 14, 15. 

Watches and Clocks: 1, 21. 

Venetian Blinds: 34. 





Foreign Visitors 

1. Argentina—Leon Rotman, representing 
Badano Rotman y Cia, Savoy Hotel, Junin 
143, Buenos Aires, is interested in tertiles— 
piece goods, woolens, rayon, nylons; tertile 
machinery; alarm clocks, watches. He is 
presently in this country for 2 or 3 months 
U. S. mail address: 5615 Seventh Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Australia—Frank Reginald Tuck, repre- 
senting F .W. Green & Co. Pty. Ltd., 20 Queen 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
obtaining agencies for general merchandise. 
To arrive: December, via New York. Length 
of visit: 3 months. U. S. mail address: c/o 
Mr. Clinton C. Johnston, Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., Broadway, New York City. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Louisville, Washington, D. C., Chicago, De- 
troit, San Francisco, and Los Anreles 

3. Brazil—Oswaldo Santos Affonso and 
Russel G. Walch, representing S. A. Regnier 
de Maquinas e Baterias Elétricas, Rua Can- 
delaria, 92, Rio de Janeiro. are interested in 
woodworking and saw mill machinery, ma- 
chine tools, transformers and major electric 
equipment, pumps and hydraulic equipment. 
They are presentlyin this country until Janu- 
ary 15, 1946. U.S. mail address: c/o Brazil- 
ian Consul General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Itinerary: Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Boston, Milwaukee, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles. (Supplementary to item 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 27, 
1945.) 

4. Canada—aAlbert Therrien, 4607 Park Ave- 
nue, Montreal, representing United Utilities 
Registered, Montreal, is interested in novel- 
ties, electrical appliances. To arrive: Decem- 
ber 1, via Detroit, Mich. Length of visit: 2 
weeks. U.S. mail address: c/o General Deliv- 
ery, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago and pos- 
sibly New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Egypt—Maurice Arditi, representing 
Cicurel & Co., 12 Rue Cherif Pasha, Alex- 
andria, is interested in teztiles, foodstuffs, 
paper, agricultural machinery, textile ma- 
chinery. Was to arrive: November, via New 
York. Length of visit: about 5 months 
U.S. mail address: c/o James Lawrence & Co., 
60 Battery March, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: 
Boston, New York. 

6. Jamaica—H. Noel Coxe, lla Eastwood 
Avenue, Half-Way-Tree, St. Andrew, repre- 
senting Coxe Electric Co. and Colonial Dry 
Cleaning Co., 88 Slipe Road, Cross Roads, is 
interested in electric bulbs, fluorescent light- 
ing, phonograph records; steam boiler for dry- 
cleaning plant. Was to arrive: November, via 
Miami, for a visit of 10 days. U. S. mail 
address: c/o Philco International Corp., 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 

7. Jamaica—John Dorr, 6a King Street, 
Kingston, is interested in obtaining agencies 
for cotton, rayon, and silk piece goods, foot- 
wear, and cosmetics. Was to arrive: Novem- 
ber, via Miami. Length of visit: 10 days. 
U. S. mail address: c/o United States Rubber 
Export Corp., Rockefeller Center, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. 

8. Mexico—Rafael Flores y Flores, 8 de 
Julio 23, Guadalajara, Jalisco, representing 
Cia. Viuda de Martinez, Guadalajara, is in- 
terested in fats, novelties, rayon, and cement 
Was to arrive: November, via Calexico, Cali- 
fornia. Length of visit: twenty-nine days. 





U. S. mail address: c/o Mexican Consulate 
Los Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles 
San Francisco, Chicago, New York, and Sqy 
Antonio. 

9. New Zealand—N. W. Swann, managi 
director of Swan Electric Co., Ltd., Hope Gip. 
bons Building, Wellington, is interested in 
obtaining agencies or manufacturing rights 
for radio parts. To arrive: December, via 
New York. Length of visit: 3 months, VU. Ss. 
mail address: c/o Philmore Mfg. Co, Ine, 
113-115 University Place, New York, N, y 
Itinerary: New York; New Bedford, Mass: 
Cleveland; Chicago. 

10. Palestine—Mahus Bernstein, represent. 
ing “AMPA” Ltd., 16 Petah Tiqva Rd., Tel. 
Aviv, is interested in motorcars, radios, tires 
Date of arrival is unknown. Length of visit: 
indefinite. U.S. mail address: c/o Brockway 
Motor Co. Inc., 44 Whitehall St., New York 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Akron. 

11. Palestine—Naim Halabi, P. O. Box 309 
Mamillah Road, Jerusalem, is interested in 
washing machines, radios, household appli- 
ances, toasters, ironers, heaters, motors and 
pumps, barber chairs, installation fiztures, 
steel tubes, switches, wiring, clips, bulbs. 
Date of arrival is unknown. Length of visit 
about 6 months. U.S mail address while 
here: c/o Mr. George Halabi, 636 East Twenty- 
First Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia. Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

12. Palestine—-Albert and Jacques Matalon 
of Matalon Bros., 52 Jaffa Tel-Aviv Road, Tel- 
Aviv, are interested in refrigerators, radios, 
pharmaceuticals. To arrive: December 1945 
Length of visit: about 2 months. U.S. mail 
address: Plough Sales Corp., Memphis, 
Tenn. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Boston, Philadelphia 

13. Palestine—Shaul Schneider, represent- 
ing American Middle East Treding Co., 4 Hess 
Street, Tel-Aviv, is interested in machinery, 
pharmaceuticals. chemicals, electrical appli- 
ances, plastics. He is presently in this coun- 
trv until December 31. U. S. mail address: 
197 Lexington Avenue, New York City. Itin- 
erary: New York and vicinity. Product for 
export: orange and lemon essential oil (natu- 
ral, cold pressed) 

14. Panama—Ricardo Marciaq, Cuba Ave- 
nue and East Fortieth Street, representing 
Colon Motors Inc., Colon, is interested in 
automobile tires and accessories. Was to 
arrive: November, via New Orleans. Length 
of visit: 1 month. U. S. mail address: % 
Panama Consul, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
sau, A. = Itinerary: New Orleans, New 
York, Detroit, Washington 

15. Portugal—J. C. Valente Perfeito, rep- 
resenting Sociedade de Representacoes Plur- 
ibus, Ltda., 4 Largo do Ferreiro, Oporto, is 
interested in electric household aponliances, 
rayon yarn, nylon hosiery, chemicals, auto- 
mobile tires and other rubber products, elec- 
tric bulbs and fluorescent tubes, seeds, op- 
tical instruments, television equipment, nov- 
elties. He is presently in this country until 
January 31, 1946. U. S. mail eddress: % 
Cowdrev & Co., Inc., 17 Battery Place, New 
York Citv. (Supplementary to Announce- 
ment in ForetiGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of No- 
vember 3, 1945.) 

16. South Africa—S. R. Back, representing 
I. L. Back & Co., Ltda., P. P. O. Box 1902, 
Capetown, is interested in tertiles and tertile 
machinery. To arrive: December, via New 
York. Length of visit: about 1 month. U.8 
mail address: * Ewing & McDonald, Ine, 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago 

17. South Africa—J. F. Kapnek, P. O. Bot 
4460, Johannesburg, is interested in purchas- 
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- and corn-milling equipment. To 
ing 1) December 1945. U.S. mail address: 
ef First National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Kapnek’s visit is in connection with the ex- 
port opportunity listed under his name in the 
September 29 issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. He is interested in having any 
suppliers of the milling equipment get in 
touch with him at the Philadelphia address. 

18. South Africa—Maurice Myers, repre- 
senting M. Myers S. A. (Pty.) Ltd., 894 Mar- 
ket Street, Johannesburg, 1s interested in 
household appliances, household utensils, 
electrical appliances, chinaware, glassware, 
hardware, tertile piece goods, women’s wear, 
machinery and general merchandise. He is 
presently in this country until January 31, 
1946. U.S. mail address: 319 East Fiftieth 
Street, New York City. Itinerary: New York 

cinity. 

7 Goon Dr. Luis Socias, Assistant Di- 
rector of Fabrica Espafiola de Productos 
Quimicos y Farmaceuticos, S. A., Faes, Bilbao, 
is interested in the purchase of pharmaceu- 
ticals and fine chemicals; also packaging 
machinery for same. He is presently in this 
country until December 10, 1945. U.S. mail 
address while here: % Bilbao Contracting Co., 
95 Beaver Street, New York City. 


Export Opportunities 


20. Belgium—Brasserie Avila S. A., 41, 
Avenue de Poodebeck, Brussels, is interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
all kinds of beverages (American specialties) . 

21. Belgium-——-Camille Brasseur, 48, Avenue 
de l'Arme, Mons, is interested in the purchase 
of clocks and watches. 

22. Belgium—Cesar & Co., 8, rue Anatole 
France, Brussels, is interested in the purchase 
of and representation for all types of eye- 
glasses and spectacles; optical machinery, 
tools and supplies; magnifying glasses; ther- 
mometers; barometers 

23. Belgium — Degroux Freres, 33, rue 
d’Argent, Brussels, is interested in the pur- 
chase of first-class pure woolen piece goods 
for men, women, and children; rayon and 
cotton suit linings. 

24. Belgium-—-Etablissements Gernay 
Freres, 8, rue Delvaux, Namur, is interested 
in the purchase of and representation for all 
kinds of electric household and industrial 
appliances; radio receivers. 

25. Belgium—Bureau Technique de Fon- 
derie, 64, rue Froissart, Brussels, is interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
foundry equipment, such as sand dressing 
machines, molding machines, core blowing 
machines, and melting installations. 

26. Belgium—Fernand Furnemont, 9, Ave- 
nue Coghen, Brussels, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for all kinds 
of fasteners for flat, round and V-belts, trans- 
mission and conveyor; machinery for cutting 
and stapling same; all kinds of greasers; pipe 
clamps (water and air). 

27. Belgium—Stevens Gebroeders, 7, Place 
Van Piereboom, Ypres, is interested in the 
purchase of electric farm-fence controllers; 
double-action electric hoists (capacity 125 
to 250 kilograms). 

28. Belgium—Triphon Goossens, 272-274 
Chaussee de Bruxelles, Melle-lez, Ghent, is 
interested in the purchase of and representa- 
tion for agricultural implements, such as 
mowers, binders, and tedding machines; 
farm tractors; Diesel motors. 

29. Belgium—René Lacroix, 361, rue Ste. 
Marguerite, Liege, is interested in the pur- 
chase of paints and varnishes. 

30. Belgium—Société Cooperative Froma- 
gerie Franco-Suisse, 14-16, rue St. Denis, 
Brussels, is interested in the purchase of 
and representation for hard cheese (import 
capacity 2,000 tons). 

31. Belgium—L. Windels, 150, rue Vander- 
Stichelen, Brussels, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for all types of 
office machines, all types of office-machine 
supplies, all kinds of office and school sta- 
tionery, propelling pencils, fountain pens. 

32. Canada—Sarnia Ice Co., Sarnia, On- 
tario, is interested in purchasing one electric 
traveling crane—specifications: 11- to 3-ton 
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Belgian in U. S. to Study 
Textile Possibilities 


André J. E. Pillon, Presidént of 
the Association Nationale des Tis- 
seurs de Lin (Belgian Flax Weavers 
Association) is expected to arrive 
in the United States shortly for a 
stay of about 1 month, according 
to the American Consulate at Ant- 
werp, Belgium. He plans to gather 
information on behalf of the Bel- 
gian Ministry of Economic Affairs 
concerning the cotton market, the 
availability of textile machinery for 
cotton and rayon, waterproofing 
processes, labor conditions, and 
prices in the United States. He also 
plans to study the possibilities of 
exporting Belgian textiles to the 
United States. Mr. Pillon, who in 
his private capacity is managing 
director of a textile mill at Ghent, 
has been a visitor to this country 
on several other occasions. His ad- 
dress while here will be c/o J. J. 
Rosendaal Inc., 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 























capacity, six-way, 25-cycle motor, lift 6 feet 
(can be furnished without motor if desired). 

33. England—W. A. Sparrow & Co., Ltd., 65 
London Wall, London, E. C. 2, is interested 
in purchase quotations on machinery for 
making brushes and brush backs, including 
scrub brushes, industrial brushes, brooms, 
and nail brushes. 

34. Guatemala—Emilio Colmer R., 11 Calle 
Oriente, 2, Guatemala, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for material 
for Venetian blinds, whisky, cardboard con- 
tainers for milk and other liquid products, 
and merchandise in general. 

35. Netherlands—Firma C. N. Rood, 37 
Weteringkade, The Hague, desires purchase 
quotations on portable gramophones, gramo- 
phone records, gramophone needles; orna- 
mental electric wall lamps. 

36. Netherlands—N. V. voorheen Ruhask & 
Co., 4 Korte Vijverberg, The Hague, desires 
purchase quotations on Diesel engines for 
railways—300-400 hp.; Diesel engines for 
ocean steamers—about 5,000 hp.; electric 
measuring instruments—220-—380 volts, a. c. 
three phase, 50 cycles. 

37. Newfoundland—Dominion Distributing 
Co., Royal Bank Building, Water Street, St. 
John's desires purchase quotations on rub- 
bish containers for use on city streets—50, 
preferably galvanized to withstand corrosive 
conditions at tidewater, standard size. 

38. Newfoundland—D. H. Gosse Ltd., 342 
Water Street, St. John’s is interested in pur- 
chasing sheet tin suitable for making tin 
cans; lacquer used on inside of tin cans. 

39. South Africa—Goldies, 53 Pritchard 
Street, Johannesburg, is interested in pur- 
chasing chocolates, boiled sweets, fancies, 
and biscuits. 

40. Spain—J. M. Churruca y Compania, 
Ltda., Cristobal Bordiu 45, Madrid, is inter- 
ested in direct purchase on an exclusive dis- 
tribution basis for all Spain and Spanish 
colonies of fine chemicals, cosmetics, dental 
supplies, dental tools, and specialties. 





A treatment of wheat seed by electric- 
ity before planting, under investigation 
in Italy during the past 3 years, results 
in a 12-percent increase in productivity, 
it is claimed. Other advantages reported 
for the process are a higher food value 
and better baking qualities. 
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Cooperation for 
World’s Economic 
Well-Being 


(Continued from p. 4) 


are to achieve an expanding world trade 
on a multilateral basis, if we are to pre- 
serve private enterprise in foreign trade, 
we must make available to those coun- 
tries which need it the financial strength 
necessary to permit them to embrace 
this system which is not only in our best 
interests, but theirs also. It is for that 
reason that conversations with British 
officials regarding the extension of a sub- 
stantial credit are of such vital impor- 
tance. If the United Kingdom is to 
abandon its system of exchange controls 
which channelize and restrict trade, if it 
is to reduce or eliminate tariff prefer- 
ences within the British Empire, then it 
must have the financial backing to make 
that possible. During the war the United 
Kingdom incurred, despite lend-lease and 
Canadian mutual aid, large obligations 
to Empire and other countries in the 
form of blocked sterling accounts. These 
obligations were accumulated because of 
the United Kingdom’s urgent need for 
food and essential war materials, and 
because exports were drastically cur- 
tailed to meet the necessities of war. 

Moreover, during the transition pe- 
riod there will be need for increased 
imports into the United Kingdom to pro- 
vide, in addition to foodstuffs, the es- 
sential raw materials for reconstruction 
and reconversion. And this will occur at 
a time when exports can be expanded 
only gradually because productive ca- 
pacity will be limited by the speed of 
reconversion. The United Kingdom, 
therefore, will require dollars to assist in 
putting its financial house in order and 
to pay for its import deficits during the 
transition period. Without this help, it 
will be impossible for the United King- 
dom to participate with us and other 
nations in the cooperative reduction of 
barriers to trade. Without this help, 
they will be forced to strengthen the 
sterling bloc and the Empire preferen- 
tial system. 

But, in considering the plight of the 
British, we must not, and we cannot, 
forget our other Allies who fought no 
less gallantly and heroically at our side. 
They too suffered great loss of life and 
great destruction of property. The 
claim of these people for financial aid 
to alleviate their distress and suffering, 
and to assist in rehabilitating their war- 
torn countries, cannot be ignored. On 
the basis of their contribution to the 
war, and the need of their people, we 
cannot neglect those Allies that require 
and seek our assistance. 


Sound Business—and Peace 


This assistance to the devastated 
countries of Europe and Asia I submit 
as a business proposition. Without it, 
they cannot quickly rebuild their dam- 
aged economies; they cannot soon be- 
come large markets for our goods, and 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 


The Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner has announced the estab- 
lishment of branch offices at six cities in 
India, coincident with the offering to the 
Indian public of 500,000 items of oversea 
war surplus as the result of an agree- 
ment with the Government of India. 

Stating that the agreement provides 
means and methods of disposal of sur- 
plus now in India, Thomas B. McCabe, 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, an- 
nounced that all sales will be made in 
conformity with sales regulations and 
price ceilings of the Government of 
India and that rupees may be used to 
purchase surplus instead of American 
dollars. 

The branch offices in India were estab- 
lished in Chabua, Ledo, Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Karachi by Walter B. 
Schleiter, Field Commissioner at New 
Delhi for the India-Burma area. 

“Placing the agreement into effect 
and opening branch offices in India will 
have a two-fold effect,” Mr. McCabe 
pointed out. “It will enable us to dispose 
of these war surpluses as quickly as pos- 
sible and still get a fair price for the 
American public; and it will enable the 
Indian public to purchase sorely needed 
supplies.” 

Among the supplies being released are: 
All kinds of medical supplies; industrial 
machinery and tools; tractors; clothing: 
and foodstuffs. Lesser items range from 
armor plate and aircraft to shoestrings. 

A beneficial stipulation of the agree- 
ment was that liaison officers of the In- 
dian Government will work with the FLC 
to expedite sales and remove possibilities 
of long delays in customs procedures. 

In addition, in order to aid purchasers 
and obtain wider distribution, the Indian 
Government has agreed to grant trans- 
portation priorities. This will enable 
persons living in places distant from the 
field offices to buy surplus with compara- 
tive ease. 

Another high spot of the week was the 
transfer to UNRRA of $21,408,551 worth 
of surplus war material for relief distri- 
bution in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece. The lots included 
200 locomotives, 3,310 boxcars, and 830 
gondola cars, in addition to a variety of 
material ranging from X-ray machines 
to wrapping twine. 

Poland, the heaviest beneficiary, will 
receive $11,682,870 of the material while 
Czechoslovakia will receive $6,007,681 
worth of this UNRRA purchase destined 
to alleviate somewhat the acute trans- 
portation shortage on the Continent. 

This was the first transfer of an appor- 
tioned $150,000,000 in surplus to UNRRA. 

The use of oversea surplus in rebuild- 
ing was demonstrated this week in the 
sale of 59 unassembled wooden pontoon 
barges to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. for a 
housing project. 





Mr. McCabe announced that the FLC 
realized $201,000 (in dollars) from this 
unusual sale which shows the versatile 
use to which oversea surplus property 
can be placed. 

The barges, originally intended for use 
in facilitating unloading procedure in 
undevelcped ports, were unassembled 
and the AIOC will use the lumber from 
the barges for a housing project. 

An FLC sale in Teheran, Iran, to 
UNRRA realized $585,000 (in dollars) for 
370 trucks and spare parts. They will 
be used in the distribution of food and 
clothing to war-torn areas in Greece and 
Yugoslavia. Another transaction, com- 
pleted by the FLC in the Africa-Middle 
East Theater, for dollars, was the sale of 
86 surplus trucks for $104,000 to an 
Iranian national to be used as a mercan- 
tile truck fleet in Iran. 

Other surplus property disposals over- 
seas were completed in the Paris office 
of the Central Field Commissioner for 
Europe. They included the sale of jeeps, 
sheet steel, and naval property. 

The first jeeps to be converted to 
peacetime use in Europe, 11 in all, were 
sold to American foreign correspondents 
and news agencies in Paris and were 
delivered at a formal handing-over cere- 
mony near the Arc de Triomphe. 

Facing a serious lack of transportation 
when the U. S. Army withdraws from 
France, American foreign correspondents 
formed a special committee headed by 
Leon Pearson of the International News 
Service. Explaining the plight of U. S 
newsmen in Paris, the committee ob- 
tained State Department approval for 
the jeep sales on the basis of established 
American policy to facilitate fullest cov- 
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erage of foreign affairs by U. S. news. 
papers. 

Urgently needed by France for many. 
facture of stoves and other essentjaj 
winter items, 15,421 tons of sheet stag] 
declared surplus by the Army was solq 
by the FLC to the French Government 
for $1,267,621. 

Originally earmarked for manufacture 
of steel drums and gasoline cans for the 
U. S. Army, the steel had been stored jn 
warehouses in the Paris area pending 
disposal by the FLC. 

France effected the purchase under 
section 3c of the Lend-Lease Act which 
authorizes the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner to transfer to foreign govern. 
ments property contracted for prior to 
the cancellation of lend-lease. Payment 
will be made in dollars. 

Another sale to the French Govern- 
ment for $13,000 (in dollars) will give 
France surplus U.S. naval medical equip- 
ment. This included hospital equipment 
and surgical supplies located at the Nava] 
Air Station at Port Lyautey in Morocco. 
These supplies will be used by the French 
for relief and rehabilitation work in 
French North Africa. 

More surplus U. S. naval property in 
North Africa sold to the French Govern- 
ment by the FLC included the Personne] 
Receiving Station in Oran, Algeria, which 
had been completely equipped by the 
U. S. Navy as a camp for housing, feed- 
ing, and entertaining approximately 9,000 
sailors. The price paid for the camp by 
the French was $65,000. 

An ammunition depot, also in Oran, 
was sold for $15,000. It consisted of stor- 
age bunkers and precautionary equip- 
ment which will be dismantled and used 
in other forms by the French. No am- 
munition was involved in the sale. 

Col. D. P. Caulkins, Acting Field Com- 
missioner for the Mediterranean Thea- 
ter, also announced the sale of a com- 
plete U. S. naval installation, previously 
occupied by the Seabees in Oran, It in- 
cluded huts, prefabricated buildings for 
living quarters, dining halls, work shops, 
and offices. It will be used as a naval 
personnel center by the French, who paid 
$57,000 for the installation. 

Still another sale, totaling $47,821, in- 
cluded medical supplies, signal flags, 
thermometers, and _  decontaminator 
sprayers. These items will be used by the 
French Navy and public health service. 

Other FLC developments last week in- 
cluded the designation of Col. Eugene 
Villaret of Washington, D. C., as Field 
Representative in Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxemburg. 

Colonel Villaret, whose headquarters 
will be in the Imperia Building in Brus- 
sels, will be engaged mainly in negotia- 
tions with the Belgian Office of Mutual 
Aid which is consolidating all requests 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Bolivia 
(From the U.S Embassy, La Paz, Bolivia) 


During October, various laws were pro- 
mulgated indicating the present Govern- 
ment’s interest in implementing its pro- 
gram for colonization, encouragement of 
domestic production, diversification of 
industry, improving conditions of mine 
workers, and public works. 

Detailed information regarding cli- 
matic conditions and availability of land 
is being furnished to all interested coun- 
tries, and the Ministry of Agriculture is 
setting aside money for colonization in 
the 1946 budget. Concessions of land 
amounting to 646,740 hectares in seven 
Provinces of Bolivia have reverted to the 
Government and will be distributed for 
the purpose of cultivation and popula- 
tion. 

Bank reserves of foreign exchange are 
being used to develop national industry, 
especially agriculture, as is demonstrated 
by the increase in the importation of 
agricultural and other machinery. Long- 
terms loans to industry made since the 
beginning of 1945 are expected to reach 
the equivalent of US$1,000,000 by the end 
of the year. These loans also have con- 
tributed to the development program. 

Plans were inaugurated for the instal- 
lation of a plant for the manufacture of 
domestic rubber, a flour mill, a national 
cement factory, a_ tin-concentrating 
plant, and a lead smelter. The exploita- 
tion of gold and the development of oil 
fields were other projects under consid- 
eration. Rail and highway construction 
have progressed, and projects for exten- 
sions and new roads were being con- 
sidered, including the Pan American 
Highway. 

The “Belen” region in the Altiplano 
was selected for the installation of the 
first experimental station for sheep 
breeding, cattle raising, and the cultiva- 
tion of all kinds of vegetables, including 
soybeans. It was anticipated that by 
1947 there will be sufficient sugarcane 
produced in the Rio Chane project of the 
Bolivian Development Corporation for 
refining into 14,000,000 kilograms of 
sugar, and that the production of rice in 
the same area will be increased to 5,000 
tons annually. The Government called 
for bids for 18,000 tons of sugar. It is 
estimated that sugar will be in short sup- 
ply in Bolivia by May 1946. 

The law to encourage the investment 
of foreign capital was promulgated Octo- 
ber 17, with the one modification that 
profits may be withdrawn from the 
country on capital in excess of 1,000,000 
bolivianos invested in agriculture and 
pastoral activities; all other categories 
remain in excess of 5,000,000 bolivianos. 

New manufacturing industries, capi- 
talized at more than 250,000 bolivianos 
(US $5,952), established in the Depart- 


ment of Oruro, are now exempt from the 
payment of national, departmental, and 
municipal taxes (with the exception of 
those on personal income), for a term of 
5 years. Since this section of the coun- 
try has been largely dependent on the 
mining industry, this will encourage in- 
vestment in diversified fields. 

The Governments of Bolivia and of the 
United States each contributed US$35,000 
toward the establishment of a national 
employment service, an actuarial service, 
a labor inspection and statistical service, 
and the development of a program for 
industrial hygiene and security in the 
mines. This program is intended to re- 
sult in the installation of safety devices 
in the mines, improved methods, living 
and sanitary conditions, and medical care 
of mine workers, and is designed to im- 
plement the report of the Magruder Mis- 
sion. 

A project to build low-priced houses 
for government employees receiving less 
than 3,000 bolivianos (US$72) per month 
was submitted to the National Conven- 
tion. The project is to be financed with 
the funds of blocked nationals and bonds 
substituted for the funds. 

The sum of 80,000,000 bolivianos (US- 
$1,904,762) was granted by the Govern- 
ment for public works. One-half of this 
amount is expected to be offset by the new 
sales tax of 2.50 bolivianos (US$0.06) im- 
posed on each bottle of beer consumed in 
La Paz; the annual consumption of beer 
is estimated at 1,600 000 dozen bottles. 

In an attempt to increase revenue, the 
Government has advanced its surtax 
charge from 950 percent to 1,250 percent 
on the basic duty imposed on the impor- 
tation of luxury items having a value in 
excess of US$50, a move which probably 





will result in rather prohibitive retail 
prices. 

A recent decree abolished the cheap 
“pulperias” (commissaries) which are es- 
tablished in mining communities and 
obliged all companies to sell their mer- 
chandise at present cost price plus 10 
percent and to make a proportionate in- 
crease in wages. In addition to the 
higher wages, there was scheduled an 
increase in the social taxes paid by the 
mines based on wages. 

Since the inception of the Committee 
on Importation on June 15, 1945, US$15,- 
000,000 in divisas have been issued, of 
which US$1,258,450 represented the 
amount granted during the month of 
October, permitting the entry of neces- 
sary agricultural equipment and trucks. 
Despite this high figure, individual im- 
porters continue to encounter difficulties 
in obtaining foreign exchange from the 


Committee. 
Brazil 
[From the U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro] 


There was, by mid-November, no ap- 
preciable change in business conditions 
in Brazil, which continued satisfactory, 
but there was a tendency toward a tight- 
ening of credit. The elimination of gas- 
oline rationing at Rio de Janeiro and sur- 
rounding territory on November 1 af- 
forded some relief to the transportation 
situation, but widespread improvement 
will be felt only when sufficient rolling 
stock becomes available. Rationing of 
gasoline continues in Sao Paulo and 
other southern States, but will be re- 
moved when adequate stocks are on 
hand. Conditions at the port of Santos 
improved, and this gave opportunity for 
additional shipping to enter the harbor 
and clear more rapidly. On the other 
hand, there is developing a growing con- 
gestion at the port of Rio de Janeiro, 
which may become serious if the goods 
are not moved out of customs warehouses 
faster than at present. 

The change in government officials has 
had no effect on economic conditions. 
All members of the interim government 
indicated that there would be no change 
in over-all policy. The new Minister of 
Finance reiterated the Government’s de- 
term: nation to defend the foreign ex- 
chanze value of the currency and stated 
that the continuance of import licenses 
would be necessary to insure the utiliza- 
tion of foreign exchange resources for the 
procurement of products deemed most 
essential for the development of the Bra- 
zilian economy. The controversial 
“antitrust” law of June 22, which caused 
considerable confusion because of uncer- 
tainties as to its application, was revoked 
on November 9. 

Prospects in agriculture were good be- 
cause of the rains. Thé most impor- 
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tant development has been a shift from 
the planting of cotton to that of cereals. 
Present indications are that the acreage 
planted to cotton in central Brazil will 
be 25 percent below normal. This trend 
is attributed to the present favorable 
prices obtainable for cereals and losses 
sustained by cotton growers on the last 
crop because of excessive rainfall. 
Vegetable oils continued to be in rather 
short supply, chiefly because of the be- 
low-normal production of cotton this 
year and the consequent shortage of 
cottonseed oil. Exports of castor beans 
have responded to high prices paid dur- 
ing most of the year, but the forecasts 
for 1946 do not indicate major increases 
in plantings, since the general level for 
agricultural prices has risen in equal 
proportion to the rise in the price of 
castor beans. The total babassu kernel 
crop this year is expected to exceed 50,- 
000 metric tons, and present indica- 
tions are that next season’s production 
will be about 60,000 metric tons. 

Consideration of impending legisla- 
tion to increase wages of public func- 
tionaries, which would have expanded 
Federal ‘pay rolls substantially, was post- 
poned by the new administration until 
after the election on December 2. For 
temporary relief the interim government 
decided to give Federal employees a De- 
cember bonus amounting to more than 
1 month’s salary. 

On October 1 the rediscount rate of the 
Bank of Brazil on commercial paper, 
other than that related to rural develop- 
ments, was increased to 8 percent. This 
measure was adopted specifically to limit 
the credit operations of commercial 
banks generally and will be administered 
in a manner designed to eliminate un- 
warranted or speculative operations. 
This is possible since rediscounts, except 
with the Bank of Brazil, are not permis- 


sible. 
Chile 


(Based on report from U. S. Embassy, 
Santiago) 


Although retail trade in the Santiago 
area improved somewhat during late 
October and early November and the 
wholesale trade remained steady, manu- 
facturing activity showed a definite de- 
cline chiefly because of widespread 
strikes and continued postponement of 
buying in expectation of lower prices. 
Uncertainty as to the foreign-exchange 
outlook, still largely dependent upon 
price and volume of future exports of 
copper, was also a deterrent business 
factor, particularly in view of increas- 
ingly restrictive licensing policies 
adopted by exchange-control authority. 

In the retail field, department-store 
sales increased, especially in print goods, 
sheeting, toweling, and children’s wear. 
Men’s clothing and shoe stores also re- 
ported better volume. Wholesalers were 
cheered by arrival of several ships dur- 
ing the month from the United States 


and Europe, but as they delivered most of 
the newly imported merchandise direct 
to retailers and consumers, the whole- 
sale stock position was not materially 
altered. 
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Urgent need for agricultural equip- 
ment continued to receive major con- 
sideration in official circles. The press 
reported that the Minister of Economy 
and Commerce and the Minister of 
Finance have signed a decree grant- 
ing a 50 percent reduction in import 
duties on agricultural machinery from 
all sources. Later unofficial reports 
stated that the Cabinet decided to request 
Congress to consider the complete elimi- 
nation of duties on agricultural ma- 
chinery and apparatus, including trac- 
tors and their replacement parts. 

Highway construction was accelerated, 
but was still hampered by a shortage of 
mechanized equipment. Bids covering 
five sections of the Pan American High- 
way from Santiago to La Serena and 
totaling nearly 370,000,000 pesos have 
been opened, but awards were not to be 
announced until the return of President 
Rios from the United States late in No- 
vember. In December public bids will be 
called for the construction of 200 kilo- 
meters of road between Talca and Con- 
cepcion. 

The construction of a 677-bed hospital 
in Santiago was begun. The project, 
scheduled for completion in 1947, will 
cost 45,000,000 pesos. Plans are being 
prepared for improving the ports of Tal- 
cahuano, Concepcion, Puerto Saavedra 
and Corral, and for canalizing the river 
from the ocean to the port of Valdivia. 

Because of the coal shortage, freigat 
service on the northern section of the 
State railways was reduced 50 percent, 
having serious effects on the Coquimbo 
and Ovalle areas. According to recent 
estimates the State railways may show a 
deficit of about 130,000,000 pesos in 1946. 
To increase its maritime service the 
Companhia Sud Americana de Vapores has 
rented the Norwegian liner Danio. Sev- 
eral Swedish liners, recently constructed 
or under construction in Sweden, have 
been offered for sale to Chilean shipping 
firms for delivery in 1946. 

The Chilean telephone company an- 
nounced plans to serve 12,000 new sub- 
scribers in 1946 and to invest a total of 
700,000,000 pesos for service improve- 
ments in the next 5 years. A modern 
condensed-milk plant was opened at 
Osorno in October. When completed the 
plant will have a daily capacity of 100,000 
liters and will represent an investment of 
about 15,000,000 pesos. An acute short- 
age of tin plate has developed and may 
retard seasonal canning activities in 
various lines. 

Chuquicamata copper-mine workers 
on October 30 ended a 17-day strike in- 
volving the application of an arbitrator’s 
interpretation of his award in an earlier 
dispute. Potrerillos copper workers, who 
had struck for the same reason on Octo- 
ber 21, returned to work on November 8 
after the Government ordered the com- 
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pany to apply the arbitrator’s interpreta. 
tions of his award. 

Coal mining at Lota was suspended on 
November 11 as a result of a dispute in. 
volving overtime payments for Sundays 
and holidays. This shutdown extendeq 
to the entire coal region of Concepcion on 
November 12, when coal miners struck in 
protest against the loading of coal on an 
Argentine ship at Coronel by the Chilean 
Navy following the refusal of longshore- 
men to load the ship. 

A strike threatened on the Nationa] 
railroad lines over wage increases and 
annual bonuses. Collective-bargaining 
negotiations in electric, gas, and tele. 
phone industries in Santiago and Valpa- 
raiso were in progress in November. 

On October 30, in his annual review of 
the nation’s financial position, the Chil- 
ean Finance Minister estimated a budg- 
etary deficit of 250,000,000 pesos (US $8 - 
000,000) for 1945. This would bring the 
accumulated deficit to 820,000,000 (US 
$26,000,000), about 300,000,000 pesos 
more than the “safety limit” of approx- 
imately 500,000,000 which the Minister 
said the Government can finance tem- 
porarily by using institutional and pri- 
vate funds deposited with it. Except to 
say that Government, in due course, 
would propose the necessary measures, 
the Minister gave no indication of how 
this problem would be handled. 

For 1946, the Minister forecast budg- 
etary expenditures at a total of 5,825.- 
000,000 pesos (US $188,000,000) , 630,000, - 
000 more than originally estimated when 
the 1946 budget bill was sent to Congress 
last August, and 1,075,000,000 more than 
the corresponding 1945 figure. Most of 
the increase is accounted for by higher 
pay for the Government’s civil employees 
(249 000,000), already approved by Con- 
gress, and increased salaries for State 
school teachers (250,000,000) expected to 
be approved at the present session of 
Congress. New financing for a total of 
695,000,000 pesos will have to be provided 
to cover prospective 1946 expenditures, 
the Minister informed Congress. 

The sterling supply situation, tight on 
several occasions during the war, was 
reported to have improved considerably 
as a result of substantial exports of ni- 
trate to the sterling area. 

The immediate outlook for nitrate ex- 
ports is good. The press reports that 
550,000 metric tons will be shipped to 
Egypt next year and 130,000 tons to the 
Netherlands. The future of copper, 
Chile’s most important source of foreign 
exchange, is still clouded by uncertainty 
as to price and volume of world demand 
when private trading is resumed. 

A preliminary estimate by the Ministry 
of Agriculture set Chile’s 1945-46 acreage 
of rice at 50,232 hectares, 13.3 percent 
more than the preceding season's plant- 
ings of 44,316 hectares. The first esti- 
mate of the current season’s hemp acre- 
age is 5,366 hectares, 18 percent above 
the 1944—45 figure. Final calculations 
place 1945-46 wheat sowings at 773,578 
hectares, 3.9 percent less than last year, 
barley acreage up 3.8 percent at 55,223 
hectares; oat acreage down 11.8 percent 
(107,955 hectares as compared with 122,- 
193 last season). 
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In general, favorable weather condi- 
tions prevailed during the planting of 
crops and the early growing season, al- 
though excessive rains in southern Chile, 
if they continue, may adversely affect the 
yield of cereals. 


Costa Rica 
[From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose} 


On November 9 the Costa Rican Presi- 
dent signed two financial laws. One pro- 
vides for the funding of the “floating 
debt” (overdue accounts payable and 
similar current obligations) by issuing 
12,000,000 colones in Consolidation Cer- 
tificates to be taken up by the banks and 
4,000,000 colones in Consolidation Bonds, 
to be offered in payment of current obli- 
gations. The purpose of this financing 
is to permit the Government to begin op- 
erating under the fiscal reform laws 
passed in September without the handi- 
cap of a burdensome short-term debt. 
The second law broadens the powers of 
the Issue Department of the Banco 
Nacional by liberalizing the terms and 
amounts which can be loaned on redis- 
counted commercial and agricultural pa- 
per, and authorizing the Bank to conduct 
open market operations and issue ‘“‘mon- 
etary stabilization bonds” to control in- 
flationary and _ deflationary trends. 
These enlargements of the bank’s powers 
are designed to bring it more in line with 
modern central banking practice and 
with international monetary agreements. 

An earlier financial proposal, which 
was submitted to Congress on October 16, 
together with the two laws signed on 
November 9, would reform the monetary 
system of Costa Rica and authorize the 
Banco Nacional to fix the ratio between 
gold and the colon and alter it as condi- 
tions might require. Objections were 
made to this proposal on the basis that, 
according to the constitution, only Con- 
gress can fix the monetary value of the 
colon, and that in any event it would be 
too great a power to delegate to officials 
of a bank. As a result, final considera- 
tion of this bill has been postponed. 

For the first time since mid-1942, com- 
mercial sailings from New York and New 
Orleans direct to Puerto Limon were 
scheduled for the month of November. 
Although these sailings apparently do 
not represent the resumption of prewar 
regular direct steamer service to that 
port, local authorities and business or- 
ganizations are hopeful that regular di- 
rect sailings between United States ports 
and Puerto Limon will be resumed as 
early as possible. Since 1942, Limon has 
been served by small shuttle steamers 
from Cristobal, reportedly involving con- 
siderable delay in the arrival of mer- 
chandise from United States Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. 

A bill to authorize a new local air line, 
backed by a United States company, but 
with 60 percent local capital, has again 
been introduced in Congress, and the 
Aviation Committee has reported it out 
favorably. There has been some cri- 
ticism of this proposal in the press, and 
competitive aviation interests are not 
favorably disposed toward it. Under the 
circumstances considerable debate is an- 
ticipated in Congress, and final action 
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may not be taken until the May 1946 ses- 
sion. A proposal granting an operating 
concession to TAN (Transportes Aereos 
Nacionales) has also been submitted to 
Congress. TAN is a small, locally owned 
air line which has been operating for a 
year without a contract. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and In- 
dustries has entered into a 10-year con- 
tract with the local representative of a 
Nicaraguan industrialist for the estab- 
lishment in Costa Rica, within the next 
6 months, of a plant for the dehydration 
of bananas, plantains, and citrus fruits. 

Inducements offered by the Govern- 
ment include duty-free privileges for the 
importation of machinery, accessories, 
and supplies used, and for the exporta- 
tion of prcducts processed by that in- 
dustry, together with guaranties against 
the lowering of present customs duties 
on similar imported products. Accord- 
ing to the contract, not less than $26,700 
will be invested in the new plant, of which 
66 percent will be expended for domestic 
labor and raw materials. In accordance 
with Costa Rican law, 90 percent of the 
plant’s employees will be Costa Ricans. 

The proposed contract between the 
Government and the Cia. Nacional de 
Fuerza y Luz (National Power & Light 
Co.), a subsidiary of a United States 
company, for the construction cf a new 
hydroelectric plant, has again been sub- 
mitted to Congress. It is generally hoped 
that this bill will be approved during the 
present special session, as the shortage 
of electric power in Costa Rica is becom- 
ing increasingly acute and detrimental to 
industrial and agricultural development. 

The Costa Rican Social Security Board 
has announced the proposed construc- 
tion, during the first half of 1946, of 290 
small residences of reinforced brick or 
wood. One hundred units are to be in 
San Jose, 30 units each in the towns of 
Alajuela, Cartago, Heredia, Liberia, 
Limon, and Puntarenas, and 10 units in 
Turrialba. When completed, these 
homes will be made available by lottery 
to low-income families for purchase 
under long-term arrangements. Bids 
for construction will be received until 
December 10, 1945, on the basis of 1, 2, 
10, 30, and 100 units. 

A project reported favorably by the 
Congressional Public Works Committee 
and now pending before the Congress 
involves the construction and repair of 
roads in the agricultural districts of 
Sarapiqui and Santa Clara, the cost of 
which, estimated at 200,000 to 350,000 
colones, would be covered by proceeds 
from sales of expropriated German- 
owned properties in Costa Rica. 

At the invitation of the Inter-American 
Commercial Arbitration Commission of 
New York, there is being established in 
San Jose a National Arbitration Commit- 
tee of Costa Rica under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Officers have 
been duly appointed, and arrangements 
are being rapidly completed for the early 
functioning of the National Committee 
for the arbitration of commercial claims 
and disputes between domestic and for- 
eign business firms. 

As a result of large supplies of beef 
cattle, official controls over the distribu- 
tion and consumption by tanneries of 
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green hides were discontinued October 
29. Effective November 1, the rationing 
of gasoline and other petroleum products 
was terminated throughout Costa Rica, 
and on November 2 all Government con- 
trols were removed from the manufac- 
ture, sale, and transportation of “dulce” 
a locally produced crude brown sugar). 
The official maximum price of refined 
and semirefined domestic and imported 
sugar was simultaneously increased by 
5 to 10 centimos per pound, according to 
grade, 

Officials, technicians, and art directors 
of a United States film company have 
arrived in Costa Rica preparatory to film- 
ing background scenes for a forthcoming 
movie tentatively entitled “City of Flow- 
ers.”” Several hundred Costa Ricans will 
be employed as extras and for the con- 
struction of sets. Photography was 
scheduled to begin about November 20, 
and to continue through the latter part 
of December. The film is expected to be 
released during the summer of 1946. 

Some labor leaders and employers have 
expressed opposition to a law approved 
by Congress on September 28 and signed 
by the President on October 10, which 
modifies the Costa Rican Labor Code 
with respect to the opening of commer- 
cial establishments on.Sundays and holi- 
days and concerning the hours during 
which liquor may be sold. According to 
the new law, establishments selling liquor 
may not now open for business before 
6 a. m., except in the ports of the country 
where they may open 1 hour earlier. 
Such establishments are also required 
to close at 11 p. m., except on Sundays 
and holidays, when they may close at 
midnight. The new law also permits the 
opening on Sundays, in cities other than 
San Jose, of various commercial estab- 
lishments which by executive decree had 
previously been required to remain closed 
on that day. A case is now pending in 
the Supreme Court in an effort to declare 
this law unconstitutional on technical 


grounds. 
Cuba 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Habana) 


The period of reconversion in Cuba, as 
in other countries, appears to be charac- 
terized by widespread and increasing 
labor unrest. 

A threatened strike of cane field 
workers, in protest against the failure of 
growers of sugarcane to pay a wage in- 
crease decreed by the Government early 
this year, has been averted by the growers 
agreeing to carry out the decree’s provi- 
sions. A 3-day strike paralyzed opera- 
tions at a large local “soft-drink” bottling 
plant and was terminated upon the com- 
pany’s agreement to grant a 20 percent 
rise in wages. As a result of a similar 
controversy over wages and working con- 
ditions, the publishing house of a lead- 
ing magazine has been closed since 
October 16. 

The refusal of the local streetcar com- 
pany, because of financial difficulty, to 
pay conductors and motormen a 6 per- 
cent rise in wages recently approved by 
a government commission threatened to 
provoke a strike and led to the appoint- 
ment by the Government of an inter- 

(Continued on pf 43) 
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Azores 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Certain Fabrics for Embroidery Ad- 
mitted Duty-Free.—Fabrics of artificial 
fibers in imitation of linen, appropriate 
and intended to be embroidered, are ad- 
mitted into the Azores free of duty and 
all imposts of a local character for a 
period of 1 year, by Decree Law No. 34,951, 
published in the Diario do Governo, Lis- 
bon, of September 28, 1945, and effective 
immediately. 


Brazil 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Penicillin: Import Duty Suspension 
Extended.—The collection of Brazilian 
import duties and other customs charges 
on penicillin, either in substance or in 
preparations for therapeutic use, has 
been suspended until December 31, 1945, 
by Brazilian Decree Law No. 8106 of Oc- 
tober 18, 1945. 

A 6-months duty exemption for peni- 
cillin was decreed in July 1944, and duty 
was later suspended in March 1945 for a 
further period of 6 months. The present 
order provides that the duty-free entry 
period for penicillin shall be considered 
continuous from July 13, 1944, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. It also provides for the re- 
fund of any duties paid or any deposits 
made to guarantee import duties between 
the expiration of the first 6-month ex- 
emption and the entering into effect of 
the second period, on March 22, 1945. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
26, 1944, and April 28, 1945, for notices of 
previous suspensions of duty on penicillin.] 

Triphase Electric Motors: Import Li- 
cense Required —The Export-Import De- 
partment of the Bank of Brazil has an- 
nounced that import licenses are re- 
quired on orders placed for electric mo- 
tors, three phase, up to 75 horsepower, 
imported separately, after September 4, 
1945, but orders closed up to that date 
are exempted from license control. Tri- 
phase electric motors were placed under 
import license control in Brazil on Sep- 
tember 4, by Order No. 126 of the Min- 
isters of Finance and Foreign Affairs (see 
announcement in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 20, 1945). 


Transport and Communication 


Broadcasting From New Station May 
Begin This Year.—A group of business- 
men in Fortaleza, Ceara, Brazil, have 
subscribed 800,000 cruzeiros as capital 
for the erection of a broadcasting sta- 
tion in that city. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment has granted permission to operate 
the station, but no call letters had been 
assigned to it at the end of September. 

This station will broadcast on long 
wave only, with sufficient power to reach 
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all parts of the State of Ceara. The only 
station now operating in the State broad- 
casts on short wave and is heard very 
well in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and 
elsewhere in Brazil, but does not provide 
good reception in the interior cities of 
Ceara. 

Broadcasting from the new station will 
begin at the earliest possible date, pref- 
erably by the end of this year. Nego- 
tiations for the necessary equipment are 
being carried on, and it is highly prob- 
able that it will be of United States man- 
ufacture. 


British West 


Indies 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: Jamaican Import Duty In- 
creased.—The Jamaican import duty on 
gasoline was increased from Is. ld to Is. 
2d per imperial gallon by an order of 
July 30, 1945, issued by the Governor in 
Executive Council, and became effective 
on August 2, 1945. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Budget Customs Tariff Changes of Oc- 
tober 13 Canceled.—The Canadian Fi- 
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Export Activity 


Everyone hopes and expects that 
regular commercial shipments of 
United States products to oversea 
destinations, through this coun- 
try’s many splendid ports, will 
mount steadily “from this out.” 
Along the waterfronts we shall see 
countless scenes like the one de- 
picted in our cover picture this 
week, whether the outbound mer- 
chandise is in barrels, boxes, or 
other kinds of packing. This pic- 
ture happens to be from San 
Francisco. 
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nance Minister canceled, effective No. 
vember 12, 1945, all budget customs tariff 
changes included in the budget resojy. 
tions provisionally effective October 13, 
1945. It was stated that equitable aq. 
justments will be made in cases of trans. 
actions which had taken place in the 
interim. 

The above action does not affect tax 
changes as announced earlier. The 
cancelation as of October 13 of the war 
exchange tax of 10 percent applicable 
to imports from non-Empire countries 
and the exemption from the sales tax of 
8 percent of all machinery and apparatus 
used directly in the production of goods 
remain in force. 

In making the announcement, the 
Minister stated that his decision to can- 
ce] the tariff changes had been made 
“because within the last few days the 
Government has been given substantia] 
ground for believing that prospects of 
early international action for the reduc- 
tion of tariffs and other barriers to world 
trade are considerably improved” and 
that the Canadian Government had de. 
cided, therefore, that the “present is not 
the time, by isolated or unilateral action, 
to change the existing tariff in any par- 
ticular.” 

|For previous announcements see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 27 and Novem- 
ber 10, 1945 


Canary Islands 


Transport and Communication 


Road Opened on Gomera Island.—A 
road on which construction was started 
in 1909 has recently been opened on the 
island of Gomera, in the western group 
of the Canary archipelago. Work almost 
stopped for 10 years after the road was 
begun, but active construction has been 
maintained since 1919. This time was 
required to engineer the road over the 
central volcanic mountains, to contend 
with numerous deep ravines. 

It is now possible to travel by automo- 
bile from San Sebastian on the north 
side of the island to Vallehermoso and 
pass through the towns of Hermigua and 
Agulo, a distance of about 44 kilometers. 
Towns and villages connected by this 
road formerly depended upon mule 
paths. 

Local material was used for the road, 
except for cement from Spain and lime 
from the neighboring island of Fuerte- 
ventura. It is metaled, not asphalted, 
and has an average width of 6 meters. 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


Commercial and Industrial activity in 
Chile during the third quarter of 1945 
was maintained at high levels and under 
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continuing inflationary influences. Nor- 
mal optimism engendered by the volume 
of business was considerably tempered 
by uncertainty in business circles con- 
cerning the near future outlook for cop- 
per (Chile’s principal source of foreign 
exchange), the postwar price trend, and 
future stability of the peso. Although 
stocks of some imported commodities 
were larger, imports generally continued 
to be below the level of demand. Im- 
porters were increasingly apprehensive 
regarding official exchange control poli- 
cies. The over-all financial situation 
showed further inflationary symptoms 
which are likely to be aggravated by ad- 
ditional deficit financing. Even the gen- 
erally satisfactory agricultural outlook 
and sustained industrial and commercial 
activity were heavily overshadowed by 
the elements of uncertainty which ob- 
scured the outlook for the immediate 
future. 


MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 


Activity in the country’s leading man- 
ufacturing industries continued the up- 
ward trend which has existed since the 
beginning of the year. The output of 14 
groups of manufacturers during the first 
8 months was 16.4 percent above the cor- 
responding period of 1944. The largest 
percentage of increase was recorded by 
sugar refiners and by the soap, shoe, ce- 
ment, and knitting wool manufacturers; 
smaller gains were made in production of 
paper, woolen cloth, cotton piece goods, 
and tobacco. Production of illuminat- 
ing gas and electrical energy increased 
as compared with the similar period of 
1944, but the August output showed a 
slight downward tendency. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


Wholesale and retail trade was gener- 
ally good during the quarter despite the 
continued shortage of many imported 
products and the unseasonably mild 
weather which reduced sales of some re- 
tail lines. The most significant charac- 
teristic of the retail trade was the un- 
usually large volume of sales to customers 
in the lower-income groups. 

Commodity markets continued to be 
generally characterized by inadequate 
stocks, although in some lines dealers 
were encouraged by promises of definite 
delivery dates. Textile stocks, except of 
rayon hosiery, were very low, and whole- 
salers placed substantial orders. The 
shoe trade was slow, and the market was 
burdened with unsold winter stocks. 
Dealers in imported iron and steel prod- 
ucts were placing additional orders, both 
to relieve their low stock position and in 
anticipation of increased prices. The 
stock position in certain lines of machin- 
ery was somewhat improved, but in other 
lines, particularly textile machinery, un- 
certainty regarding the delivery of or- 
ders placed in the United States stimu- 
lated activity by exporters in other 
countries. 

The demand for railway equipment 
was very strong. The Ministry of Econ- 
omy and Commerce has requested a re- 
duction in duties on agricultural and 
industrial machinery. Agitation for re- 
duced duties on automotive equipment 
continued and the immediate future of 
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the automotive market will be obscure 
until the Government acts in this mat- 
ter. The electrical-equipment market 
was hampered by slow deliveries; stocks, 
except for fluorescent lamps, were gen- 
erally low. The same situation applied 
to office appliances. Sales of industrial 
and medicinal chemicals were about 25 
percent higher than in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1944. 

Competition offered to United States 
products by other foreign producers con- 
tinued to be active. British quotations 
on motors, iron, certain hardware prod- 
ucts, and chemicals were in some cases at 
least 10 percent below quotations on 
similar United States products. Large 
shipments of paints and porcelain were 
received from England, and a shipment 
of English automobiles was expected in 
the near future. The Compania de 
Petréleos de Chile has been appointed 
Chilean distributor of Swedish Volvo 
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iron and steel were lower than United 
States quotations, and competition 
from Swedish hardware items, me- 
chanics’ hand tools, and sewing machines 
was also active. Canadian competition 
was brisk, particularly in hardware 
articles. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Chile’s imports during the first half of 
1945 (latest figures available) totaled 
415,587,369 gold pesos (approximately 
$83,117,674), an increase of 37,269,676 
gold pesos (approximately $7,453,935) 
compared with the first half of 1944. 
The United States continued to be the 
largest single exporter to Chile, both by 
volume and value. Other leading sup- 
pliers, in the order named, were Argen- 
tina, Peru, Brazil, and Sweden. Imports 
from Sweden during the first half of 
1945 were only slightly less than the value 
of that country’s total exports to Chile 


automobiles. 


Swedish quotations on for all of 1944. 














Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Is Foreign Trade Indispensable to the Prosperity of American Labor? 


An estimate based on 1930 data placed the number of workers dependent 
on exports at 7,300,000 and those dependent on imports at 7,000,000, making 
a total of 14,300,000 earning their livelihood from foreign trade. Out of a 
total of 48,800,000 persons employed in all enterprises in 1930, approximately 
29 percent were employed directly or indirectly in connection with exports 
and imports. 

Though this estimate (or “guesstimate”) appears to be too high, even if 
we allow for a wide margin of error and concede that 15 to 20 percent instead 
of 29 percent of the country’s workers are dependent on foreign trade, we 
shall still find foreign trade practically indispensable to the prosperity of 
American labor. This 15 to 20 percentage of the total 45,000,000 employed 
in the United States in 1939 would mean 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 workers en- 
gaged in the various operations connected with exports and imports—and a 
total of 21,000,000 to 27,000,000 persons in the country as a whole who were 
dependent on foreign trade. 

In general, organized American labor has accepted exports without ques- 
tion because they give employment benefits to labor, but has opposed imports 
by urging high tariff protection for domestic products. However, it is pos- 
sible to injure labor’s long-term interests by carrying tariff protection too 
far. Expanding exports of goods and services are, of course, considered 
essential to full employment. Then doesn’t it necessarily follow that imports 
in approximately like value should be welcomed and facilitated? Blocking 
the imports of goods and services means blocking exports as well, for imports 
provide the only sound means of paying for exports. Besides, all persons, 
including workers, are consumers, and it is primarily through imports that 
we enrich the variety and volume of consumption goods and increase the 
purchasing power of wages. 

The emphasis given to the labor taken away from American workers by 
imports is exaggerated, for the largest proportion of our imports are food- 
stuffs and raw materials, which actually provide food for workers and ma- 
terials for them to manufacture. 

Furthermore, a relatively small proportion of the consumer’s dollar spent 
far imported products actually goes abroad, most of it being used to pay 
Americans for the various operations they perform for or upon the imported 
product or to pay tariff duties. For example, the imported crude rubber 
and long-staple cotton that go into a finished tire represent a very small 
proportion of the cost of that tire to the American consumer. A similar 
relationship exists between imported raw silk and the silk fabric or clothing 
the consumer buys. So it is, to a greater or less extent, for almost every 
other imported product. When sugar, one of our largest imports, was re- 
tailing for 5 cents per pound in this country, less than 1 cent went to the 
foreign seller, and 4 cents went to pay the United States duty and American 
charges for refining, packing, advertising, handling, and profits. Even for 
products brought into this country in their final manufactured form, the 
price the retail purchaser pays is often several hundred percent higher than 
the price paid to the foreign seller, the difference representing tariff duties, 
handling costs, and profit. 


(From “International Trade Principles and Practices”, by Paul V. Horn.) 
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Chile’s exports during the first half of 
1945 were valued at 603,538,344 gold pesos 
(approximately $120,707,669), an in- 
crease Of 66,826,406 gold pesos (approxi- 
mately $13,365,281) as compared with 
exports in the first half of 1944. The 
United States continued to be Chile’s 
most important customer in the first half 
of 1944. Other principal purchasers of 
Chilean products during the first half of 
this year were Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, 
and Bolivia, in the order named. 

During the quarter, Chile extended for 
another year its commercial agreement 
with the Netherlands, which largely af- 
fects tobacco, superphosphate, ultradex- 
trine and similar products used in the 
textile industry, and alcoholic products. 
During the quarter a temporary com- 
mercial agreement also was effected be- 
tween Chile and the United States pro- 
viding lower Chilean duties on numerous 
commodities including textiles, medici- 
nals, and cosmetics, and some iron and 
steel products. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


During the quarter, importers became 
increasingly concerned regarding the re- 
ported tendency of Chile’s exchange 
control agency (Consejo Nacional de 
Comercio Exterior) to deny requests for 
foreign exchange, not only to conserve 
exchange but also to protect domestic 
manufacturers against competition from 
imported products. According to re- 
ports, some requests for foreign ex- 
change were rejected on the ground 
that similar products were being man- 
ufactured locally. It had been made 
clear that the country’s exchange con- 
trol mechanism would be used to prevent 
the importation of non-necessities for 
some time in the future, but the re- 
ported use of exchange control to protect 
domestic industry, and continued uncer- 
tainty regarding the policies and proce- 
dure which the Consejo has developed to 
guide its future operations, were disturb- 
ing elements in the import situation. 

The first draft of Chile’s national 
budget for the calendar year 1946, esti- 
mating expenditures at 5,191,700,000 
pesos (approximately $167,500,000) and 
revenues at 4,881,700,000 pesos (indicat- 
ing a deficit of 310,000,000 pesos) was 
sent to Congress in August for considera- 
tion at the special session beginning in 
October. With the budget, the President 
sent to Congress a supplementary bill to 
cover the expected deficit by making cer- 
tain temporary income-tax increases 
permanent and by raising domestic 
postal and telephone rates. The actual 
budget for 1946, however, will probably 
be at least 500,000,000 pesos greater than 
the original estimate because of addi- 
tional expenditures authorized by legis- 
lation passed after the budget was pre- 
sented. Further increases in income- 
tax rates and possibly an increase in the 
tax (as distinct from duties) on imports 
are reported to be under consideration as 
a means of obtaining additional revenue. 

According to the bulletin of the Cen- 
tral Bank, the Government’s “ordinary” 
budgetary revenues for the first half of 
1945 totaled 2,071,000,000 pesos as com- 
pared with ordinary expenditures in the 
same period of 2,117,000,000. Total rev- 
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Extent of Wartime Damage 
to Philippine Mining 


Estimates based on preliminary 
figures submitted by a number of 
mining companies and valuations 
by engineers from the Bureau of 
Mines indicate that the aggregate 
damage suffered by the mining in- 
dustry in the Philippine Islands 
during the war was approximately 
121,210,000 pesos. 

Most of the loss accrued from the 
use, theft, and destruction of tools, 
equipment, supplies and materials, 
and ores and minerals or from di- 
rect damage to buildings, mills, 
tunnels, roads, and installations— 
but some resulted from lack of 
proper maintenance during the 
period of Japanese occupation. 

Before the war the mining in- 
dustry was rapidly developing into 
one of the first ranking industries 
of the islands and gave direct em- 
ployment to almost 250,000 per- 
sons. Approximately 83 percent 
of the total mineral production in 
1940 was gold, the value of which 
amounted to more than 76,000,000 
pesos. 


























enues for 1945 may exceed the budget 
estimate of 4,750,000,000 by approxi- 
mately 300,000,000 pesos. No estimate of 
total expenditures for the year can be 
made at this time, but there is certain 
to be a substantial increase in the inter- 
nal funded debt this year, partly because 
of the authorization which has been 
granted to the Central Bank, the Na- 
tional Savings Bank, and various social 
security bureaus to purchase Govern- 
ment bonds to finance 455,000,000 pesos 
of public-works projects. 

The Central Bank’s sight liabilities 
(currency in circulation plus peso sight 
deposits) increased by 100,000,000 pesos 
during the quarter, largely because of the 
absorption of surplus foreign exchange 
by the bank. At the end of September 
the total value of all gold and foreign 
exchange appearing on the Central 
Bank’s statement remained unchanged 
from the June 30 figure of $110,000,000. 

A law passed in August, which relieves 
the Agricultural Credit Bank of 500,- 
000,000 pesos of indebtedness and author- 
izes it to borrow an additional 200,- 
000,000 pesos from the Central Bank, is 
inflationary in character. 

Commercial bank rediscounts at the 
Central Bank were fairly large during the 
third quarter, indicating a somewhat 
tighter cash position than in the cor- 
responding period of 1944. 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 
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Although controlled exchange rates 
remained unchanged in September, fly. 
tuations in “free” market quotations for 
the dollar were the widest since late jp 
1943. At one time a rate of 34 pesos poy 
dollar was offered, as compared with the 
controlled rate of 31 pesos. 

Stock prices on the Santiago Stock 
Exchange moved upward in August 
paced by several industrials and livestock 
shares. Prices were slightly lower in Sep- 
tember on a higher volume of trade 
Protests of drafts and checks continued 
exceptionally high during the quarter. 
Collection of foreign bills continued 
good. 


LABOR AND Cost OF LIVING 


Employment was generally high during 
the quarter and wage rates continued 
their upward trend. Few labor disputes 
occurred during the first part of the 
quarter but disputes and strikes jp. 
creased sharply during September, ang 
other important disputes were expecteg 
to develop during the last quarter. The 
copper, nitrates, cement, coal, and bank. 
ing industries were particularly affected 
by labor difficulties during the third 
quarter. 

Living costs continued to increase but 
at a somewhat slower rate. No action 
was taken during the quarter regarding 
the bill which it was rumored the Presj- 
dent would introduce to stabilize aj 
wages and prices, and it was understood 
that the matter had been definitely 
dropped by the administration. 


MINING 


A major note of uncertainty in the 
mining industry was caused by the ex- 
pected reduction in copper exports. Cop- 
per production continued at only slightly 
less than the output during the third 
quarter of 1945, but a sharp curtailment 
during the latter part of the year was 
expected. Nitrate production for the 
quarter totaled 338,400 metric tons, the 
output reaching the highest point during 
the past 3 years. Production of gold ap- 
parently increased during the quarter 
but below the rate of output for the first 
half of the year. Coal production in- 
creased and activity in the manganese 
industry was stimulated by increased or- 
ders, mostly from Sweden. There was 
considerable discussion of means whereby 
the Government could maintain small 
Chilean copper mines on a subsidy basis. 


AGRICULTURE 


A serious drought which had prevailed 
in the northern part of Chile during the 
second quarter was broken in late July. 
Subsequent rainfall and the unusually 
mild winter weather were beneficial to 
agriculture. Early forecasts of 1945-46 
plantings of three important grains 
(wheat, oats, and barley), indicate an 
over-all decline of 5.8 percent compared 
with last year. Expected good growing 
conditions, however, may result in @ 
higher total production of these grains. 
Rice plantings will probably be con- 
siderably in excess of those of last 
season. 

Chilean principal agricultural exports 
during the first half of 1945 increased 
about 37 percent in value compared with 
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the first half of 1944, but the quantity in- 
crease was only about 17 percent. 

Principal agricultural imports during 
the first half of the year reached $23,- 
900,000 in c. i. f. value, an increase of 37 
percent as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. Imports of cat- 
tle, practically all from Argentina, 
totaled about 182,000 head as compared 
with 69,140 during the first half of 1945. 
This influx of cattle from Argentina was 
the subject of much discussion during the 
quarter and various proposals have been 
made to reduce such imports, including 
the formation of a meat import con- 
sortium which would have a virtual 
monopoly of importation of meats, and 
proposals to stimulate domestic meat 
production. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Chile’s transportation facilities con- 
tinued to be heavily overtaxed. During 
the first 7 months railway passenger 
traffic increased by 3.5 percent and 
freight traffic by 6.6 percent as compared 
with the first half of 1944. Freight con- 
tinued to pile up at stations in the south. 
Inadequacy and obsolescence of existing 
rolling stock is a serious economic prob- 
lem. Somewhat similar conditions char- 
acterized the coastwise shipping situa- 
tion. 

During the quarter there was increased 
agitation for the improvement of Chile’s 
airport facilities and in August a bill was 
introduced into Congress for the im- 
provement of airports at an expenditure 
of 300,000,000 pesos. The purpose of 
these improvements would be to accom- 
modate large, four-motored planes oper- 
ating on international service, and to 
make possible an extension of the do- 
mestic services of the Chilean National 
Air Line (LAN). 

British, French, and Brazilian air lines 
have manifested interest in extending 
services to Chile and the Cia. Sud Ameri- 
cana de Vapores (Chile’s principal steam- 
ship company) has announced its hope of 
establishing an air service between Chile 
and the United States. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND OTHER CONSTRUCTION 
ACTIVITIES 


There was considerable activity on 
public-works projects during the third 
quarter, and plans for the commence- 
ment of new work to be undertaken un- 
der the extraordinary plan of public 
works were formulated. Public works ac- 
tivities, however, continued to be ham- 
pered by a shortage of mechanized equip- 
ment. 

Figures on general construction activi- 
ties for the first 8 months of the year 
(latest available) show a sizable increase 
in the value of permits granted for com- 
mercial and industrial buildings, public 
buildings, and “other types,” and a con- 
siderable decrease in dwelling-house con- 
struction. This decrease is reported to 
be attributable to a decline in the con- 
Struction of higher-priced houses. A 
particular effort is being made to stimu- 
late the construction of low-cost housing, 
of which there is a pronounced scarcity 
in the country. A new corporation, 
financed by governmental, semigovern- 
mental, and private capital, was organ- 
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ized to undertake the construction of 
low-cost houses for workmen. Concen- 
tration on this type of construction may 
be expected in the future. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Reports received from a competent 
American observer indicate that to new 
arrivals from New York or San Fran- 
cisco, China, especially the city of 
Shanghai, seems war-torn despite a 
superficial appearance of being nearly 
normal. But to travelers returning 
from West China and having experi- 
enced 8 years of war in a blockaded 
country, the city and the coastal Prov- 
inces generally represent an improve- 
ment over the drab and primitive sur- 
roundings in Szechwan Province. This 
impression was perhaps furthered by 
the decorations and parades witnessed 
by large crowds on October 10, when 
victory and “Double Ten” (the anni- 
versary of the Chinese revolution of 
1911) were celebrated. 


COMMERCE OF SHANGHAI 


Very little cargo on carts and trucks 
moves through Shanghai’s streets,.as it 
did in large volume in normal times 
when foreign trade was flowing freely. 
Shanghai’s commerce at present is 
largely domestic, consisting of the dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs to a greater ex- 
tent than trade in other consumers’ 
goods. The latter are high priced in 
terms of United States currency at cur- 
rent exchange rates, a pair of woolen 
socks costing the equivalent of $3.25 
(United States currency), and a pair of 
men’s shoes of poor quality, $13.50. 











Netherlands Presents 
Reparations Bill 


War damages amounting to $14,- 
148,000,000 (25,725,000,000 guild- 
ers) were claimed by the Nether- 
lands Government recently, in 
presenting a war-loss bill to the 
Allied Reparations Conference in 
Paris, says the Netherlands Infor- 
mation Bureau. Calculating all 
losses in terms of replacement 
values in 1938, the Netherlands 
delegation said the dollar amounts 
were figured on the guilder-dollar 
exchange rate for that year: 1.81 
or 1.82 guilders for the dollar. 

Damages were divided into four 
main categories: (1) Material 
losses of national income; (2) dam- 
age caused by the restriction of in- 
dustries during the war; (3° losses 
resulting from forced delivery to 
Germany of Holland’s production; 
and (4) damages resulting from 
production restrictions after May 
7, 1945. 

All war damages were calculated 
from May 10, 1940, to May 7, 1945, 
but industrial and financial losses 
were also totaled after that date. 
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Despite the difficulties encountered by 
domestic commerce, it seems evident 
that some junk or overland traffic pro- 
vides transportation from points as far 
south as Swatow or Canton, as fruits 
which come from that area appear on 
Shanghai fruit stands. This is illus- 
trative of China’s capacity for carrying 
on commerce even under seemingly in- 
surmountable difficulties. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Industry in Shanghai is greatly hin- 
dered by shortages of both materials and 
industrial power. The Shanghai Power 
Co.’s plant is functioning for the former 
International Settlement area, and is 
supplying same current to the former 
French Concession area. The company’s 
supply of coal, however, is very limited, 
and every possible domestic source is 
being tapped. The obtaining of ade- 
quate supplies of fuel for heating and 
power in Shanghai this winter presents 
a difficult problem. Considerable quan- 
tities of coal are reported above ground 
at Chinwangtao and at the Kailan mines, 
and also on Kyushu Island, Japan, which 
can perhaps be made available to Shang- 
hai. It seems probable that, for part 
of the winter at least, most householders 
will be obliged to utilize improvised 
stoves and to confine heating to one or 
two rooms, as was necessary during the 
war. Coal is priced locally at about $45 
(United States currency) per ton, when 
obtainable. Steam radiators were re- 
moved by the Japanese from most hotels, 
office buildings, and residences, and in 
many cases heating furnaces also were 
taken away. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In normal times Shanghai thrives on 
foreign trade, which is not yet possible 
in substantial volume. Shipping, bank- 
ing, and communication facilities were 
not fully operative in mid-October. 
Restoration of banking facilities and the 
problem of suitable exchange rates are 
primary requisites. China’s markets of 
course are devoid of all kinds of con- 
sumers’ goods, but, except for those who 
have facilities for payment from de- 
posits in banks in the United States or 
from United States dollar notes acquired 
during the war, means of payment pre- 
sent a difficult problem. 


CURRENCY 


The rate of influx of United States 
dollars increased markedly with the ar- 
rival of United States Army and Navy 
personnel. With this inflow, substan- 
tial price rises occurred, and Shanghai’s 
downtown streets were filled with ven- 
dors of everything possible for sale to 
tourists—from post cards to embroidered 
goods. Sidewalk vendors carried out 
glass showcases and set them up on the 
sidewalks in the evenings after the shops 
closed. 

Despite the inflation, however, prices 
in Shanghai were much below those ob- 
taining in Chungking for comparable 
goods. The Shanghai area was of course 
more highly industrialized than Szech- 
wan, and the Japanese made an effort 
to stimulate local industry, during the 
war. Goods were therefore relatively 
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more plentiful than in Chungking. In 
early October exchange rates in Shang- 
hai fluctuated between CN$630 and 
CNS$800 for one United States dollar, 
while in Chungking in the same period 
rates fluctuated between CN$1,100 and 
CN$1,400 for one United States dollar. 
Although it will probably take some time, 
a gradual elimination of this discrepancy 
will doubtless occur. A large volume of 
notes of the Japanese-sponsored Central 
Reserve Bank are still in circulation, and 
a fixed rate of CRB$200 to CN$1 has 
been adopted for exchange. Wages, in 
some cases still paid in Central Reserve 
Bank notes, amounted to CRB$1,000,000 
or more per month. 

American and other foreign banks in 
Shanghai were not in a position in Oc- 
tober to operate. They were recovering 
their premises and preparing to open, 
but the basis upon which they could do 
business was not completely clarified. 


Atr TRAVEL AND PROXIMITY TO UNITED 
STATES 


It is now possible to leave Shanghai at 
5 a. m. stop in Chungking and Kunming, 
and arrive in Calcutta before midnight. 
From the Kiangwan airdrome in Shang- 
hai to the Peishiyi air field near Chung- 
king is 5 hours’ flight if no stops are 
made. The present long route from San 
Francisco to Shanghai requires more 
than 40 hours, but this may be shortened 
when more direct routes are in operation. 
Thus Shanghai and even Chungking are 
relatively close. Although it will take 
some time before the war-engendered 
obstacles to trade can be removed and 
normal commerce resumed, the revival 
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of trade and industry which is necessary 
to a normal prosperity will be facilitated 
by American interest in, and proximity 
to, China and its markets. 


Czechoslovakia - 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Withdrawn From Circula- 
tion: New Foreign-Exchange Rates.—All 
locai currency circulating in the whole 
territory of Czechoslovakia, excluding 
coins, has been withdrawn as of October 
31, 1945, new currency has become legal 
tender as from November 1, and the 
designation of the new unit Czechoslovak 
crown is KCS., according to a report from 
the Czechoslovak National Bank in 
Prague to the Federal Reserve Bank in 
New York. 

A further cable of November 5 from 
the National Bank in Prague reported 
the following “foreign exchange middle 
rates”: New York 50; London 201.50; 
Zurich 1162.80: Paris 100.75; Stockholm 
1192.30. Other rates are fixed according 
to parity. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Packages Exempted from Import 
Duties, Tazres, and Licenses.—Gift pack- 
ages up to 6 kilograms in weight received 
in Czechoslovakia by parcel post are ex- 
empted from import duties, taxes, im- 
port licenses, and certificates of origin 
until the end of the year 1946, according 


to an order of the Czechoslovak Minister 


of Finance of October 30, 1945, as re- 














Eire Is Continuing Its Rationing System | 


It has been officially stated that rationing will continue in Eire for at least 
12 months and that some form of control will be necessary for a much longer 
period. The weekly tea ration was doubled on September 8, 1945, when the 
quantity allowed to each person was increased from one-half to 1 ounce. 
The increase was made possible by the allocation of greater supplies of tea 
by the British Ministry of Food. 

The Irish sugar ration, which was temporarily reduced to one-half pound 
a week to enable the earmarking of supplies for European relief, was restored 
to three-quarters of a pound on November 1, 1945. 

The ration of 6 ounces of butter per person per week was maintained 
through the summer to permit the accumulation of cold-storage butter for 
the winter months. It was anticipated in September that supplies of 
margarine, then rationed at 2 ounces per person per week, would shortly be 
increased, and that the price would be reduced. 

An increase of 50 percent in the Irish soap ration was made in August 
The new ration is 9 ounces a month per person of hard or toilet soap, 18 
ounces of soap powder, 112 pints of liquid soap, and 13'2 ounces of other 
soap. 

The fuel ration remained unchanged at 1 ton of peat every other month, 
per household. It was announced that this ration would be increased to 1 
ton a month on October 1. 

The kerosene-oil ration was maintained at 1 gallon a month, and an in- 
crease in the ration during the winter months will depend upon the avail- 
ability of supplies. A large proportion of the Irish rural population is de- 
pendent upon candles for lighting. It is reported that supplies for the 
winter will be extremely small and that present wax imports provide only 
about one-third of normal requirements. In order to conserve stocks for 
winter use, the supply is controlled by the Department of Industry and 
Commerce, and the Catholic Hierarchy has approved the discontinuance of 
the manufacture of shrine candles for the time being. 

Restrictions on the consumption of electricity in Eire were not so stringent 
during the third quarter of 1945 as during the corresponding quarter of 
1944, owing to heavy rainfall and a small increase in coal imports. 
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ported by the American Embassy in 
Prague. 

Such gift packages may include objects 
of daily use such as foodstuffs, clothing, 
stationery, sewing and washing mga. 
terials, and toilet articles. Luxury arti. 
cles and jewelry are prohibited. Cop. 
tents of gift packages must be for 
personal use only and must not be sold. 
Recipients are not required to surrender 
ration coupons for rationed commodities 
so received. 

Furthermore, the Czechoslovak For. 
eign Office has stated that the following 
items are limited as to quantity, if con. 
tained in gift packages: Coffee, 1 kilo. 
gram; tobacco or cigars, 1 kilogram; 
tea, 0.25 kilogram; spices, 0.10 kilogram. 
One kilogram = approximately 29 
pounds. 

{At present no parcel-post service is avail. 
able from the United States to Czechoslo- 
vakia. However, packages weighing up to 4 
pounds 6 ounces, and prepaid at the letter 
rate of postage, may be sent, and may con- 
tain merchandise such as clothing and non- 
perishable food. “Small packets" service has 
been resumed as of November 13, 1945. See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 17, 
1945, and the item under the heading “Gen. 
eral” at the end of the section ‘News by 
Countries” in this issue for further details.| 


Dodecanese 


Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Mail Service Restored.—Ef- 
fective immediately, mail service to all 
islands of the Dodecanese group (Rhodes, 
Cos, Patmos, Lipso, Kalymos, Leros, Ni- 
syros, Tilos, Karchi, Symi, Astypalaea, 
Karpathos, Casos, and Castelrosso) is 
extended to comprise all classes of regu- 
lar (Postal Union) mails, that is to say, 
letters, post cards, printed matter in gen- 
eral, printed matter for the blind, com- 
mercial papers, samples of merchandise, 
and small packets, subject to the postage 
rates and conditions applicable to such 
mails for Greece, by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Order No. 29646, dated November 
14, 1945, and published in the Postal Bul- 
letin (Washington) of November 16. 

Articles not exceeding 1 pound in 
weight may be accepted for dispatch by 
air, when prepaid at the rate of 30 cents 
per half ounce or fraction thereof. 

Special-delivery, money-order, and 
parcel-post services to the Dodecanese 
Islands are not available. 

The export control regulations set up 
by the Office of International Trade Op- 
erations are applicable to mail for the 
Dodecanese Islands 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, for announcement of Tre- 
stricted mail service to a number of areas 
including the Dodecanese Islands. | 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sales for Exportation and Sales Under 
Suspension of Duties Exempted From 
Turn-Over Tax.—Sales for the purpose 
of direct exportation of goods from 
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France, as well as sales made under 
regimes suspending import duties (in 
customs warehouses, temporary admis- 
sion, transit, transshipment and the 
like), are exempted from payment of the 
production turn-over tax of 3 percent ad 
valorem, by Decree No. 45-1736 of August 
9, 1945, published in the Journal Officiel 
of the French Republic. 

{Exemption from this tax for such sales 
had been suspended by Law No. 27 of Jan- 
uary 27, 1944, modifying and codifying the 
texts concerning production and transaction 
taxes, and published in the Journal Officiel 
(Vichy) of January 29, 1944, and later vali- 
dated. | 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Period of Validity of Import Licenses 
Again Extended.—The period of validity 
of import licenses for obtaining exchange 
from the Exchange Office and for the 
clearance of the goods in question 
through the customs in French Equa- 
torial Africa has been increased from 6 
months to 12 months, beginning with the 
date the license is issued, by Order No. 
403 of February 27, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Equatorial 
Africa on March 15. 

This order also regulates the examina- 
tion and approval of import licenses. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 


29, 1944, for announcement of a previous ex- 
tension of this period.| 


French West 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Procedure Revised in Guade- 
loupe.—Foreign imports into Guadeloupe 
now are being made on a quarterly pur- 
chasing basis in accordance with certain 
stipulations set forth in Executive 
Order No. 688, published in the Journal 
Officiel de la Guadeloupe of April 7, 1945. 

Purchases in a_ specific quarterly 
period are determined before the end 
of the preceding quarter by the Chief of 
the Service of General Economy as sug- 
gested by the Chief of the Supply Service 
after consultation with the principal 
syndicates of the various branches of 
commerce, industry, and agriculture 
with regard to civilian needs, and with 
the appropriate authorities for admin- 
istrative purchases. 

The purchasing procedure provides 
for four categories of imports as follows: 
(1) Imports under the control of the 
French Colonial Mission in New York 
are ordered through that agency; (2) 
imports destined for free trading are 
ordered by the chiefs of the various 
purchasing trade groups (freely organ- 
ized for mutual benefits of purchasing 
and distribution into syndicates), under 
the control of the Chief of the Service 
of Commercial Exchanges: (3) supplies 
and material for industrial or agricul- 
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tural enterprises which imported di- 
rectly before the war, under the control 
of the Chief of General Economy, as- 
sisted by the interested importing syndi- 
cates, orders to be placed either by 
groups or individuals; and (4) imports 
of individuals or industries which by 
the nature of their undertakings do not 
belong to any organized syndicate and 
are unable to obtain their supplies 
through ordinary commercial channels. 


Import licenses corresponding to the . 


quarterly purchasing program are is- 
sued by the Chief of the Service of Com- 
mercial Exchanges, who also may issue 
licenses outside the regular program for 
emergency needs. The validity period 
of the licenses is 4 months, which time 
may be extended in the interest of local 
requirements. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Almanacs, Calendars, and Plastic 
Screening Cloth: Import Tariff 
Changes.—Import duties in Guatemala 
on almanacs and calendars were in- 
creased, and plastic screening cloth was 
made free of duty, in accordance with a 
legislative decree approved by the Presi- 
dent on September 29, and published in 
the Diario de Centro America of October 
13, 1945. The new duties, with former 
duties in parentheses, in quetzales per 
gross kilogram unless otherwise speci- 
fied, are: almanacs and calendars, per- 
petual or loose-leaf, without advertising, 
mounted or not, and the cardboard back- 
ings for same, 0.15 (0.10); almanacs and 
calendars of any kind, with advertising, 
mounted or not, and the cardboard back- 
ings for same, 0.30 (0.10); screening 
cloth made of plastic synthetic materials, 
suitable for protection against insects, 
free (new classification, product formerly 
dutiable as unspecified manufactures of 
plastic, 1 quetzal per legal kilogram). 

Chicle and Chiquibul: Export Regula- 
tions Modified—The Guatemalan re- 
striction that exportation of chicle: and 
chiquibul could be effected only through 
the port of Puerto Barrios has been re- 
pealed by Legislative Decree No. 161, 
passed on September 28, approved by the 
President on October 3, and published in 
the Diario de Centro America of October 
13, 1945. The present decree, modifying 
governmental Decree No. 3120 of June 27, 
1944, permits the exportation of these 
forest products from any Guatemalan 
port, except when production thereof 
originates in the Department of Peten. 
In the latter case, exportation may be 
made only through the port of Puerto 
Barrios, in accordance with Decree No. 
1538 of June 26, 1934. The greater part 
of Guatemalan production of these prod- 
ucts takes place in the Department of 
Peten. 

|For Decree No. 1538, see COMMERCE REPORTS 
of July 14, 1934.] 


Raw Sugar, Rayon, and Wicker: 
Trade-Control Rulings.—The Guate- 
malan Price Control Office (OCPA) has 
made the following rulings: Raw sugar 
(panela) from the new crop will not be 
allowed to be used for distillation pur- 
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poses until there is a surplus after reg- 
ular market requirements are met; rayon 
may be imported without the formality 
of a visa on the corresponding docu- 
ments; and the exportation of wicker is 
prohibited except under special license 
from OCPA. These rulings, as published 
in the Guatemalan daily press, became 
effective October 9, 1945. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Capital Issues Control Further Re- 
laxed.—On August 21, 1945, the Finance 
Department, Government of India, an- 
nounced that the operations of the cap- 
ital issues control would not apply to the 
issue by a company (other than a bank- 
ing or insurance enterprise) of shares 
for an amount which, taken with the 
amount of any other issue made by the 
same company within the preceding 12 
months, makes a total not exceeding 
100,000 rupees (about $30,000). 

The Control of Capital Issues Order of 
May 17, 1943, made the consent of the 
Government obligatory for the issue of 
capital, the public offer of securities for 
sale, the renewal or postponement of the 
date of maturity or the flotation any- 
where of capital by any company incor- 
porated in British India, or the repay- 
ment of any security maturing for pay- 
ment in British India. 

|For previous announcements on this sub- 


ject see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 5 and July 1, 1944.] 


Limited Business Correspondence with 
Certain Enemy Countries of Europe Per- 
mitted.—A public notice issued by the 
Commerce Department, Government of 
India, on September 22, 1945, permits 
business correspondence limited to ascer- 
taining facts and exchanging informa- 
tion with enemy countries in Europe with 
the exception of Germany, including 
Austria and Memel, Hungary, and Al- 
bania. The countries with which such 
correspondence only will be permitted 
are Italy (‘including Sicily and other 
islands under Italian sovereignty), Bul- 
garia, Finland, and Rumania. It still re- 
mains an offense to carry on commercial, 
financial, or other intercourse (with the 
exception noted) with persons or con- 
cerns in enemy countries in Europe. 


Transport and Communication 


State Ownership of Public Passenger 
Motor Transport.—The Government of 
Madras Province, India, has accepted a 
recommendation of the Postwar Recon- 
struction Committee in favor of the 
State ownership of public passenger 
motor transport. The immediate objec- 
tives of the Government are the improve- 
ment and coordination of public trans- 
port services. 

Under an order dated May 7, 1945, 
small bus operators will amalgamate, 
and permits for new routes or for new 
services on existing routes will be granted 
only to concerns owning at least 20 busses 
and having facilities for their repair and 
maintenance; permits of small owners 
will not be renewed after December 31, 
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1945, unless they have become a part of 
such a concern. 

The Central Government proposes to 
prevent wasteful competition between 
road and rail services by forming with 
existing operators joint road-rail com- 
panies to run bus services on roads which 
are parallel to or act as a feeder to a 
railway. The Government of Madras has 
agreed to the promotion of such com- 
panies and will be a partner in them, 
normally taking a share equal to that of 
the Central Government. 


Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Control Strengthened.—The 
recent tightening of official control over 
foreign exchange in Iran has elicited nu- 
merous inquiries from United States ex- 
porters as to the availability of dollars 
to pay for imports from the United 
States, according to a report from the 
Office of the U. S. Commercial Attaché 
at Teheran. The sale of dollars at the 
official rate of 32% rials to the dollar 
was Virtually suspended on June 9, 1945, 
by the National Bank of Iran (Bank Melli 
Iran) and the Imperial Bank of Iran, 
the two principal banking institutions in 
Iran. Dollars have continued to be avail- 
able, however, in the free market, and a 
substantial volume of trade with the 
United States has been carried on with 
letters of credit opened by Iranian banks 
on the basis of dollars obtained from this 
source. The rate in the free market is 
generally higher than the official quota- 
tion, and has tended to rise rather rapidly 
in recent months, reaching 65 rials to the 
dollar by the middle of October as com- 
pared with 40 rials on June 9. 

Up to October the increasing cost of 
dollars to Iranian importers apparently 
did not have a markedly unfavorable ef- 
fect on the volume of imports from the 
United States. This is attributed to the 
fact that the United States has been the 
sole source of supply for many import 
items, and also because a high margin 
of profit has been available in Iran for 
such items. With other sources of sup- 
ply gradually opening up, however, the 
outlook for purchases from the United 
States is less promising. In fact, a de- 
cline in this trade is already presaged by 
the recent sharp drop in the number of 
import-license applications for goods of 
United States origin. 

Dollar Commitments Considerable.— 
The virtual ban on dollar sales was nec- 
essary in October because the outstand- 
ing dollar commitments exceeded the 
current supply of dollars, according to 
the Bank of Melli Iran. This situation 
was attributed to several factors, the 
most important of which were the heavy 
purchases (estimated at $20,000,000) of 
gold from the United States for the cur- 
rency reserve; the release of dollars 
against imports from various countries, 
particularly Switzerland; the high level 
of imports from the United States; and 
the accumulation by Iranian individu- 
als of dollars for various purposes (many 
nonessential) during the period when 
foreign-exchange restrictions were not 
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considered necessary, because of the 
large accumulation of dollars as a re- 
sult of heavy American military expen- 
ditures in Iran. The foreign-exchange 
regulations, which are again being en- 
forced following a period (beginning 
early in 1943) when they were not op- 
erative, provide for strict official con- 
trol over the transfer of dollars abroad, 
and exporters are required to turn over 
to designated banks the foreign exchange 
derived from exports. Another impor- 
tant contributing factor to the current 
scarcity of dollars is the pending sub- 
stantial payments for the purchase of 
American surplus military supplies in 
Iran. These purchases are expected to 
absorb not only large amounts of offi- 


‘ cial dollar resources but also some indi- 


vidual dollar supplies. 

The total amount of dollars held by 
private individuals in Iran, which pro- 
vided the major source of payment for 
imports from the United States since the 
ban on official sales was imposed, is esti- 
mated at $9,000,000. Inasmuch as the 
enforcement of exchange regulations will 
render dollar accumulations by indi- 
viduals difficult, and as part of the pres- 
ent private holdings will probably be 
used to purchase surplus military goods 
and other purposes, it is evident that 
Iranian imports from the United States 
will hereafter be limited, as in the pre- 
war period, to the volume of Iranian ex- 
ports to this country, the only normal 
important source of dollar exchange. 
During the period 1933-39, Iran’s com- 
mercial imports from the United States 
averaged $3,723,000 annually, or 8.5 per- 
cent of its total, while Iran’s commercial 
exports to this country averaged $3,- 
815,000 annually, or 11 percent of the 
total. 

Outlook for Dollar Supply.—The only 
other important financial resource which 
might supplement the proceeds from ex- 
ports to the United States is the large 
sterling accumulations, resulting chiefly 
from royalty payments by the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. However, these balances 
offer little prospect of aiding Iran’s im- 
ports from the United States unless some 
international arrangement is concluded 
which provides for their convertibility 
into dollars. Although the Anglo-Iranian 
Financial Agreement cciatains a pro- 
vision for the conversion of part of the 
Iranian sterling balances in London into 
dollars for essential Iranian needs, the 
effectiveness of this clause is weakened 
by the requirement that all individual 
dollar holdings be utilized first. 

The dominant factors in Iran’s dollar 
position in October and the outlook for 
imports from the United States are sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) Since the anticipated supply of 
dollars from Iranian exports to the 
United States was estimated to be con- 
siderably below the volume of purchases 
of American goods during the past 2 
years, a substantial decline in Iran’s im- 
ports from the United States was in 
prospect if no other source of dollars be- 
came available in the near future. 

(2) There was no restriction on the 
opening of credits with dollars procured 
in the free market. The supply of dol- 
lars from this source, however, was lim- 
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ited and was likely to be further 
restricted under the foreign-exchange 
regulations, which require exporters to 
turn over their foreign exchange to g 
government banking institution at the 
Official rate (32 rials to the dollar). 

(3) The restablishment of the foreign. 
exchange regulations presaged strict 
control by the Iranian Government over 
purchases from the United States at the 
official rate of exchange. 


Italy 


Economic Conditions 


SUPPRESSION OF FASCIST INDUSTRY 
FEDERATIONS IMPLEMENTED 


The same liquidating commissioners 
appointed in January 1945 to carry out 
the suppression of the Fascist Confed- 
eration of Industrialists have been 
charged with the suppression and 
liquidation of funds of 43 National Fed- 
erations of Industrialists forming the 
aforesaid confederation, in virtue of 
Ministerial Decree of August 10, 1945, 
published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of 
September 27 and effective the same 
date. 


Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 
PROSPERITY CONTINUES 


Business activity during the third 
quarter of 1945 continued to reflect a 
generally prosperous’ condition in 
Newfoundland’s ecenomy. Indications 
earlier in the year of some decline in 
business activity did not appear to 
materialize. Retail trade in St. John’s 
has shown signs of decreasing Slightly, 
owing to the departure of approximately 
15,000 Canadian and United States serv- 
icemen during the past several months, 
but this departure of servicemen has not 
had the serious effect anticipated in 
some quarters, because of the presence 
of certain offsetting factors, such as the 
return of Newfoundland veterans from 
Europe, in some cases with families, and 
a high level of industrial activity which 
in turn has maintained employment and 
purchasing power. The retailing of 
drinks and confectionary items has per- 
haps been most seriously affected by the 
withdrawal of servicemen, while depart- 
ment stores have reported a slight de- 
cline in sales in some cases. In the 
outports, however, business has pros- 
pered, mainly as a result of good prices 
obtained for codfish and the demand for 
men in the pulpwood-cutting industry. 

Wholesale trade continued at a high 
level during the quarter. The principal 
limiting factor was the difficulty in buy- 
ing some classes of goods, mainly tex- 
tiles, hardware, and some lines of food- 
stuffs. The Newfoundland Department 
of Supply reported at the end of the 
quarter that the principal problem was 
the provisioning of the northern sec- 
tions of the island which, because of 
ice and weather conditions, could not 
be served by shipping during the Decem- 
ber-May period. The foodstuffs contrib- 
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uting largely to the staple diet of the 
inhabitants of these isolated sections 
were short, and the burden of supplying 
fell upon St. John’s, and to a somewhat 
lesser extent upon Corner Brook, the 
main points of distribution. The posi- 
tion with respect to sugar also continued 
to be extremely acute. _ 

Stocks of evaporated milk sufficient to 
serve the ration scale (confined to chil- 
dren under the age of 7 years and to 
invalids) were arriving and on order. 
It was anticipated that the 1946 Food 
Agreement would make possible the ex- 
tension of the ration to children of school 
age at least. 

The general position with regard to 
pickled beef was much brighter, although 
bulk orders could only be placed for ship- 
ment in the late fall months, and normal 
stocks had not been received. Pickled 
fat-back pork, however, was in extremely 
short supply. 

Dry-goods dealers report that supplies 
were more difficult to obtain than ever 
before. 

Cost OF LIVING 


The cost-of-living index for St. John’s 
moved sharply upward during the quar- 
ter under review, reaching a new all-time 
high of 166.2 in August, then dropping to 
158.3 in September (September 1, 1944, 
159.9), and reflecting mainly seasonal 
changes in the prices for vegetables, par- 
ticularly potatoes and cabbage. 

New price orders were issued on the 
following commodities: Sydney bitumin- 
ous coal, sugar, milk, cabbage, potatoes, 
turnips, and animal feeds. The most im- 
portant of these orders—and one which 
engendered much controversy—was that 
concerning milk. Effective September 3, 
1945, the Commissioner for Supply fixed 
the maximum price of liquid pasteurized 
cows’ milk and certified cows’ milk at 
25 cents a quart (Canadian currency). 
The price had been 30 to 35 cents a quart. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVE BUT IMPEDED BY 
SHORTAGES 


The St. John’s Housing Corp. reported 
in September that its general progress 
was a little behind schedule, owing to 
difficulty in getting materials and ma- 
chinery. By September the Housing 
Commission had expended about $400,000 
(exclusive of awards to property owners 
for expropriated lands—$244,768). Plans 
call for the ultimate building of about 
4,000 houses, together with the laying-out 
of parks, planting of trees, and building 
of streets. By the end of September, 
approximately 60 houses were under con- 
struction. 

Two factories have been operating, one 
turning out concrete sewer pipe and con- 
crete blocks, and the other, housed in a 
temporary building, working on wood 
A tunnel for sewerage connections, run- 
ning through 2,000 feet. of rocky hill, has 
been nearly completed. 

In addition to the Housing Corp.’s 
work, other construction was fairly active 
during the period under review. During 
the quarter, 129 building permits valued 
at $584,985 were issued by the city of St. 
John’s, compared with 141 permits valued 
at $482,430 for the like period of the 
calendar year 1944. 
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FISHERIES PRODUCTION FAIR—PRICES 
FAVORABLE 


The Newfoundland Fisheries Board 
estimated the quantity of codfish salted 
up to September 30, 1945, as 601,309 
quintals, or 67,346,608 pounds. This was 
broken down as follows: Inshore fishery, 
350,547 quintals or 39,261,264 pounds; 
deep-sea fishery, 95,945 quintals or 10,- 
745,840 pounds; Labrador fishery, 154,- 
817 quintals or 17,339,504 pounds. The 
deep-sea fishery figure compared favor- 
ably with that of the third quarter in 
the past year, the Labrador fishery 
promised to approximate the past last 
season’s returns, while the inshore fishery 
appeared to be lagging. 

Dory fishermen this season will share 
one of the best returns known in the 
deep-sea fishery, with shares expected to 
range from $1,000 to $1,500 per man. 
On the other hand, the trap or inshore 
fishery on the Burin peninsula has been 
poor this year. Shore fishermen did 
very well in the spring and early sum- 
mer, but the lack of bait later brought 
this branch of the fishery to a virtual 
standstill. Hopes were raised, however, 
by the appearance of squid late in Sep- 
tember. 

Prices of codfish were left to open com- 
petition in 1945, in contrast to 1944 when 
prices paid by exporters to fishermen 
were fixed by agreement. It is reported 
that 50 cents per quintal over last year’s 
prices for all grades of shore fish is being 
paid along the coast. This is exactly the 
increase suggested by the fishermen’s 
representatives earlier in the year, in 
their attempt to negotiate with export- 
ers, but the suggestion was rejected by 
exporters. In isolated cases, buyers 
have been reported as paying $1 per 
quintal more than last year. 

Conditions in the fresh-frozen cod- 
fillet industry have been encouraging. 
In 1944 production amounted to about 
24,000,000 pounds, approximately double 
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the figure for 1943. This season prom- 
ises to continue the upward trend, the 
Fisheries Board anticipating a frozen 
cod-fillet production of well over 30,000,- 
000 pounds. A large modern freezing 
plant which was destroyed by fire in Har- 
bor Grace, after it had been producing 
for a matter of only a few days, has been 
rebuilt and is already in production. The 
new fresh-fish filleting and reduction 
plant at Burin has been operating at full 
capacity all season. This plant, one of 
the largest in the country, employs about 
150 people regularly and operates on a 
24-hour daily schedule. Fishermen in 
the Burin area supply the plant with 
fresh fish and two banking vessels also 
land weekly catches at the plant. 

An interesting development is the use 
by banking vessels of ship-to-shore 
radiotelephone installations. By means 
of such installations ship captains can 
keep in touch with owners and refriger- 
ating plants. One leading company deal- 
ing in cod fillets expects to have all its 
bankers thus equipped next year, the 
main advantage being that incoming 
bankers can arrive at staggered hours, 
instead of at one time, thus temporarily 
overloading the plant. 


SUBSIDIARY FISHERIES 


Late in August the Newfoundland 
Fisheries Board announced the negotia- 
tion of a new contract with UNRRA for 
the supply of 200,000 barrels of hard-cure 
split herring in the 1945-46 season. Be- 
fore the war, herring exports were largely 
restricted to about 20,000 barrels of 
Scotch-cure sold to the United States 
market and small lots of split herring to 
the West Indies and other markets at 
unremunerative prices. The UNRRA or- 
ders should help to make Newfoundland’s 
transition from a prosperous war econ- 
omy to a peace economy much easier 
than had been expected. Furthermore, 
the importance of the herring contract 
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Important Part Played by Foreign Trade in Sweden’s 
Economy 


In proportion to national income, Sweden’s prewar foreign trade was con- 
siderably larger than that of the big industrial countries, Professor Bertil 
Ohlin, noted economist, points out in an article in the fall issue of the 
Quarterly Review published by Skandinaviska Banken. Exports corre- 
sponded to about one-sixth and imports one-fifth of Sweden’s national in- 
come. Foreign trade is therefore a very important factor for the country’s 
prosperity. Only with great inconvenience can many of the commodities 
that are normally imported be completely dispensed with or made within 


Moreover, Professor Ohlin continues, stability in foreign trade is of very 
considerable importance to Sweden’s economic situation as a whole. In a 
country like Sweden, it would hardly be possible to maintain full employ- 
ment unless the export situation and the possibilities of importing raw 
products and fuel are reasonably stable. 

Should a severe economic depression occur in the major industrial 
countries, this would, of course, not make it impossible to counteract similar 
tendencies in Sweden by various measures to stimulate production and em- 
ployment. The economic situation in Sweden might very well remain, if not 
satisfactory, at least definitely better than in many foreign countries. But 
in that case it would be essential that the inevitable deficit in Sweden’s 
balance of payments could be made good by drawing on its gold and foreign- 
exchange reserves. Sweden should, therefore, try to keep such reserves 
sufficiently large to stand a few years of considerable strain, Professor Ohlin 
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lies not only in the value but in the dis- 
tribution. There is hardly a bay into 
which the herring do not come, and con- 
sequently nearly every section of the 
coast will have an opportunity to acquire 
some of this business. 

Commercial exports of herring (that 
is, over and above those to UNRRA) com- 
pared favorably with the preceding sea- 
son. 

Fresh- and frozen-salmon exports up 
to August 31, 1945, amounted to 1,493,726 
pounds, mostly destined to Canada, com- 
pared with 1,992,250 pounds exported 
during January 1-August 31, 1944. 
Fresh-lobster exports amounted to 
1,595,598 pounds by August 31, 1945, in 
comparison with 1,623,667 pounds during 
the first 8 months of 1944. Lobster ex- 
ports were destined in approximately 
equal amounts to Canada and the United 
States. 

A company organized to manufacture 
marine engines has solved the problem 
of obtaining parts and has manufactured 
and sold a number of 7'2-horsepower 
engines. Ten of these are already in use 
by fishermen at Bay of Islands, and 
others are gradually making their ap- 
pearance throughout the island. 

(See item on newsprint industry under 
“Paper and Related Products” in the sec- 
tion “News by Commodities” of this issue 
of ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 

The iron-ore mine at Bell Island con- 
tinued to maintain full operations with 
full-time employment for 6 days per 
week. Shipping was satisfactory, and ex- 
ports compared favorably with those of 
the third quarter of the past year. Cop- 
per, lead, and zinc production by 
Buchans Mining Co. continued at capac- 
ity. Fluorspar production was about 50 
percent of capacity; shipping was ade- 
quate for production. 


TRANSPORTATION EASIER 


The Transportation Control Board re- 
ports that available shipping space was 
greatly improved during the quarter 
and that New York, Montreal, Halifax, 
and North Sydney clearances were more 
regular. There was no congestion of 
freight, and there were few cases of 
steamers obtaining full loads. Tonnage 
movements from January 1 to August 31 
were slightly less than during the corre- 
sponding period in 1944. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Treatment of Gift Packages 
Modified.—Until December 31, 1945, gift 
shipments of food and used clothing 
weighing up to 50 kilograms will be ad- 
mitted into Norway free of import duties 
and taxes, under a customs circular is- 
sued by the Norwegian Department of 
Finance and Customs on September 29. 

That department points out that it has 
no objection, as concerns other articles 
that may be packed in gift shipments, to 
a rather summary customs procedure 
taking place and to the customs authori- 
ties showing the greatest possible judg- 
ment therein. 


{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
25 and October 6, 1945, for previous announce- 
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ments on gift parcels sent to Norway. In- 
formation on current United States postal 
regulations may be obtained from local post 
offices. } 


Panama 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rayon Textiles: Import Duty Re- 
vised.—The duty on rayon is 15 percent 
ad valorem, under article 8 of the tariff 
applying to nonspecified goods, according 
to a decision of the Panama Customs 
Tariff Commission of September 5, 1945, 
since rayon includes many types of 
fabrics manufactured from _ synthetic 
fibers. This does not apply, however, to 
rayon as a substitute for silk, according 
to a subsequent decision of the commis- 
sion on October 5, 1945. Yard goods and 
ready-made clothing made of rayon in- 
stead of silk will continue to be duty-free 
under items of the customs tariff refer- 
ring to synthetic silk. However, under 
item 1036, where rayon is specified, 
underwear make of silk, of fibers as a 
silk substitute, as well as of rayon, is 
admitted free of duty. All duty-free 
items are subject to the 8 percent (f. o. b. 
port of export) consular fee. 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Highway.—A delegation from 
the town of Macaracas, Panama. was 
informed on September 19 by the Pres- 
ident of Panama that a road will be 
constructed from Macaracas to the main 
highway in order that the town’s com- 
merce may prosper. Such a highway 
would connect Macaracas, located in the 
center of Los Santos Province, with 
Chitre on the coast. 

Automatic Telephone System To Be 
Installed at David.—The first automatic 
telephone system in the Republic of Pan- 
ama is to be installed in the city of David, 
Province of Chiriqui, according to the 
Panamanian press. A technical expert 
from a United States firm will visit David 
before the end of the year to study the 
contemplated installation. It is pro- 
posed to start work on the project dur- 
ing the dry season early in 1946. 

The city’s present telephone system is 
reported to total 250 subscribers, and 
with the installation of automatic tele- 
phones the firm plans to expand its 
service to include 1,000 lines in David 
and neighboring districts. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages, Cigarettes, and 
Tractors: Revised Duties and Tazes.— 
Several changes in the customs tariff of 
Southern Rhodesia were made by the 
Customs and Excise Amendment Act, 
1945, published in the Government Ga- 
zette, July 20, 1945. Effective April 27, 
1945, the following import duties apply 
on spirits: Liqueurs, cordials, and mixed 
potable spirits (except bitters) exceeding 
3 percent of proof spirit, when contain- 
ing not more than 60 percent of proof 
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spirit, £3 1s. €4. per imperial gallon (ang 
for every additional 10 percent or frae. 
tion thereof in excess of 60 percent of 
proof spirit, 14s. 9d.); brandy, gin 
whisky, and similar unsweetened spiritu. 
ous liquors exceeding 3 percent of proof 
spirit, not elsewhere enumerated, £3 6s. 
6d. per imperial proof gallon; plain or 
rectified spirits, £6 5s. 6d. per imperial] 
proof gallon; and rum, £3 7s. 11d. per 
imperial proof gallon. 

Effective upon the promulgation of 
the act, July 20, 1945, tractors and parts 
thereof imported separately, including 
tires, but not including tubes and elec. 
tric-lamp bulbs, became dutiable at 5 
percent ad valorem. 

The excise duty on spirits has also been 
amended by the act, the duty from April 
27, 1945, being as follows: Spirits, plain 
or rectified, £2 17s. 6d. per imperial proof 
gallon; and sparkling wines, being the 
resultant product of still wines imported 
into the Colony which are artificially 
charged with carbonic acid gas after im- 
portation, 12s. 6d. per imperial gallon. 

The rates of surtax on all cigarettes 
manufactured in the Colony and im. 
ported cigarettes consumed there are as 
follows: In packets, irrespective of 
weight, retailed at not more than 1d. per 
packet, one-eighth of 1d. Cigarettes 
weighing not more than 242 pounds per 
1,000 packed in 10’s or 20's, 2d. for every 
10 cigarettes; packed in 50's, 8d. for 
every 50 cigarettes. Cigarettes weighing 
more than 242 pounds, but not more 
than 3 pounds 2 ounces per 1,000, 2d. for 
every 10 cigarettes. Cigarettes weighing 
more than 3 pounds, 2 ounces per 1,000, 
4d. for every 10 cigarettes. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Commodity Controls 


Commodity Controls Relared.—Relax- 
ations of the 16 wartime commodity con- 
trols of the Union of South Africa were 
announced in the August bulletin issued 
by the Director-General of Supplies. 
The avowed policy of South Africa is 
to revert as rapidly as possible to normal 
prewar methods of military procurement 
and to ease the control of goods required 
by the public. In accordance with these 
aims, the Director-General has already 
released 40 offices, and others are to be 
returned to the original owners very 
shortly. The total number of Union fac- 
tories, workshops, and training centers 
which were under the jurisdiction of or 
working on the orders of the Director- 
General of Supplies exceeded 380, and 
the value of property recorded in the 
registers totaled approximately £8,750,- 
000. Also, there has been a reduction of 
145 in the staff of the Director General’s 
Office, mainly accomplished by nonre- 
placement of employees who have Ire- 
signed. 

The Minister of Economic Develop- 
ment has officially supported the policy 
of relaxing controls, but has also warned 
that some measures of control must be 
retained while planning and export con- 
trol remain in countries from which the 
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Union seeks its requirements. One rea- 
son for this is to make certain that South 
Africa will receive a fair quota of each 
of the commodities available. 

As a result of the progressive relaxa- 
tion of commodity control, there is no 
longer need for the Industrial Committee 
which functioned as an advisory body 
to the Board of Supply, Director-General 
of Supplies. This Committee has volun- 
tarily voted itself out of existence, having 
performed very useful service since early 
in 1944. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Works of Art and Historical Objects: 
Export Prohibition Proposed.—Works of 
art and historical objects now in Uru- 
guay or to be imported into the country, 
such as pictures, sculptures, sketches, en- 
gravings, works of gold or silver, cabinet 
work, arms, books, parchments, photo- 
graphs, and other documents and objects 
whose value are derived from their age, 
rarity, exceptional artistic merit or from 
their historical past would be prohibited 
exportation from Uruguay, according to 
a projected law sent to the General As- 
sembly by the Executive Power on Sep- 
tember 25, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 15, 1945. 

This export prohibition, however, is 
not to apply to the contemporary works 
of Uruguayan art. 

In exceptional cases, works of art or 
historical objects will be permitted ex- 
portation subject to permission of a spe- 
cial commission and the authorization 
of the Executive Power. Such works of 
art or historical objects, when exported, 
are to be subject to an additidnal cus- 
toms charge equal to the value placed on 
them by the special commission. 

This proposed decree also provides for 
the importation of works of art and his- 
torical objects free of duty and addi- 
tional charges, under a special decree to 
be issued in each case. 


General 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Restoration of Normal Weight Limits 
on Printed Matter, Commercial Papers, 
Samples, and Small Packets to Certain 
European Countries.—Regular (Postal 
Union) mail addressed for delivery in 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Luxemburg, Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Poland, Switzerland, 
and Yugoslavia may be accepted for 
mailing subject to the normal weight lim- 
its and other conditions set forth in the 
current Official Postal Guide (Part II), 
according to the Postmaster General’s 
Order No. 28641, dated November 13, 
1945, and published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of November 16, and ef- 
fective at once. 

Finland and Poland do not accept ar- 
ticles mailed under the classification of 
small packets. 

Removal of Restrictions on Frequency 
of Mailing of Regular Mail to Foreign 
Countries—The restriction as to fre- 
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quency of mailing imposed by Order No. 
17471 of April 20, 1942, is rescinded inso- 
far as it affects mail sent in the regular 
mails, that is to say, mail other than 
parcel post, for any foreign country to 
which mail service is in operation, by the 
Postmaster General’s Order No. 29645, 
dated November 14, 1945, published in 
the Postal Bulletin (Washington) of No- 
vember 16, and effective immediately. 

Order No. 17471 of April 20, 1942, and 
all other orders restricting the frequency 
of mail sent in the international regular 
mails, are modified accordingly. 

[See page 19 of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 13, 1945, for announcement of 
removal of restrictions on dimensions of mail 
for delivery to civilians outside the conti- 
nental United States, which had also been 
imposed by Order No. 17471 of April 20, 1942.1 





China’s Trade- 
Control and Tariff 
Regulations 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Customs Gold Unit 


Import duties in China have been 
assessed since 1930 in terms of the Cus- 
toms Gold Unit, a special Customs cur- 
rency, whereas payment has been made 
either in Customs Gold Unit notes or in 
equivalent amounts of Chinese National 
dollars, or yuan. Because of the conver- 
sion of all specific duties to ad valorem 
rates during the war,’ duties may now be 
stated simply as percentages of the 
assessed value of the goods, without ref- 
erence to the Customs Gold Unit. 

Since 1942 there has been an officially 
fixed ratio of 20 Chinese National dollars 
to 1 Customs Gold Unit, and of 1 United 
States dollar to 1 Customs Gold Unit; the 
Customs Gold Unit has therefore lost its 
special significance, and for practical 
purposes it may now therefore be 
ignored.’ 


Dutiable Value 


Since all duties are now ad valorem, 
the determination of dutiable value is of 
primary importance. Under Chinese 
Government tariff regulations, the gen- 
eral rule for the determination of duti- 
able value is that “the duty-paying value 
of any import liable to an ad valorem 
rate of duty shall be determined on the 
basis of the wholesale market value of 
the goods at the port of importation.” 
The term “wholesale market value” is de- 
fined as “the average price at which, on 
the date of application to import and on 
the open market at the port of impor- 
tation, the commodity is freely offered 
for sale, in the ordinary commercial ac- 
ceptance of the term, or is capable of 
being sold, in the usual wholesale quan- 


1 All duties are now ad valorem, the minor 
exceptions noted in the article of February 3, 
1945, having been eliminated. 

*Customs Gold Unit notes simply circulate 
as another form of currency, subject to the 
(Official) 1:20 ratio to Chinese National 
dollars. 
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tities and in the ordinary course of 
trade.” 

In the absence of a wholesale market 
value at the place of import, the price 
ruling on principal markets in China was 
taken as a basis for arriving at the duty- 
paying value. When no wholesale mar- 
ket value was obtainable in China; the 
duty-paying value was in prewar days 
ordinarily taken to be the c. i. f. price 
plus 5 percent, or under special condi- 
tions the value was determined by the 
Customs. 

As was pointed out in the article on 
China’s tariff system referred to in the 
boxed “Editor’s Note” above, the cur- 
rency conditions prevailing during the 
war would have resulted in very inef- 
fective tariff rates had the c. i. f. price 
been used as a basis for determining 
duty-paying value. Under such condi- 
tions, and because of the difficulty of ob- 
taining accurate wholesale market val- 
ues in many cases, the duty-paying 
value has in many instances been de- 
termined on the basis of the average 
retail price, with a deduction of approxi- 
mately 30 percent to allow for profit, 
commission, and other charges.’ 


Wartime Consumption Tax 


In addition to regular import duties 
and surcharges, many goods imported in 
wartime were required to pay a Wartime 
Consumption Tax ranging from 5 percent 
to 25 percent ad valorem. Although not 
clearly stated in reports received at the 
time, the Chinese financial reforms of 
January 1945 totally abolished this War- 
time Consumption Tax, on both native 
and imported goods. 


Possible Tariff Revision 


Offices of the Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms are being reinstated in East China 
ports, and it is expected that the customs 
tariff of the National Government of 
China—that is, the tariff effective in the 
area termed Free China during the war— 
will be applicable. It is possible, how- 
ever, that this tariff may be revised as 
changed conditions in the postwar period 
require. 

One of the resolutions adopted at the 
Sixth Kuomintang National Congress in 
May 1945 stated that “the tariff policy 
shall have as its chief objective the rapid 
industrialization of the nation within the 
broad view of promoting international 
trade and prosperity. Essential indus- 
tries, when in their infancy, may tempo- 
rarily be protected by a protective tariff.” 
Such a policy might mean more protec- 
tive rates than have prevailed in the past, 
when China’s tariff was primarily for 
revenue. 





Plans for increased hydroelectric facil- 
ities in Iran include a $5,000,000 project 
to treble the capacity of the Tehran 
Power Plant and expansion of the 
Isfahan Power Plant by 10,500 kilovolt- 
amperes. 


® Under Chinese tariff regulations, Customs 
authorities are entitled to “employ all avail- 
able means to determine the correct duty- 
paying value of the goods.” , 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


Swiss Arr LINE PLANS To PURCHASE NEW 
PLANES 


The international routes of Swissair, 
the only operating Swiss air line, have 
been run exclusively since 1925 with 
American aircraft. Although the equip- 
ment needs are not large, Swissair plans 
to obtain as soon as possible new planes 
for short trips as well as for possible 
long-distance nonstop flights to Sweden 
and Egypt. The line is also badly in 
need of spare and replacement parts for 
present equipment. 

Swissair is reported to be not inter- 
ested in the purchase of used aircraft 
under the surplus-property procedure. 


Automotive 
Products 


FINLAND IN NEED OF TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


The Finnish Minister of Commerce 
has stated that the acquisition of 1,000 
trucks represents the most effective 
means of increasing the output of lum- 
ber products in Finland. A correspond- 
ing number of trailers is needed, and the 
trucks must be fueled with gasoline 
and fully equipped with tires and snow 
chains. Fuel and oils for the operation 
of this number of additional trucks is 
reported to be stored in Finland. 

Only about 30 percent of the goods 
carried by trucks in the period January- 
August 1945 consisted of timber and wood 
goods, compared with an estimated 60 
to 70 percent in 1930-39. The demand 
for available trucks for the transport of 
firewood is interfering with their use in 
the transport of other lumber products. 

Improvement in the efficiency of mo- 
tortrucks now in use also would help to 
put more timber and lumber products 
on the market. The transport capacity 
of trucks has been considerably impaired 
by the change from liquid to solid fuel 
and the wear to which they were sub- 
ject during the war, resulting in trucks 
that are too worn out for the hauling of 
heavy timber. An estimated 40 percent 
of the motor vehicles in Finland are 
continually out of service and the tire 
and spare-part situation is steadily 
growing worse. 

Motor vehicles licensed in Finland in 
September 1945 included 15,967 trucks, 
1,460 busses, and 4,868 passenger cars. 
Figures for 1939 were 19,938 trucks, 
3,203 busses, and 30,106 passenger cars. 
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Chemicals 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF ULTRAMARINE BLUE 


Brazil’s exports of ultramarine blue to 
Argentina in 1944 amounted to 226,475 
kilograms, valued at 1,414,389 cruzeiros 
(approximately $85,712), according to 
official Brazilian customs statistics. In 
the first half of 1945 exports of this ma- 
terial to Argentina totaled 113,500 kilo- 
grams, valued at 680,257 cruzeiros (ap- 
proximately $41,225). 


BRAZIL’S SUPPLY OF INDUSTRIAL BONES 
REDUCED 


Various factors have operated to re- 
duce Brazil’s supply of industrial bones 
during the past few years. Normally, 
meat-packing establishments have been 
the most important exporters of indus- 
trial bones, but the change from wet- 
to dry-rendering processes in bone prep- 
aration and increased production by 
packers of bone meal for animal feed- 
stuffs have reduced the available supply. 
Because of the meat shortage, less meat 
(customarily boned before export) has 
been exported. The demand from sugar 
mills for bones for the manufacture of 
bone char used in sugar refining, as well 
as increased domestic manufacture of 
glue, have also affected the quantity of 
bones which might be available for 
export. 

Exports of bones dropped from 4,582,- 
922 kilograms in 1941 to 1,188,297 kilo- 
grams in 1944. Because of the regula- 
tion of July 31, 1945, prohibiting the ex- 
port of bones, Brazil is not at present a 
source for bone materials. 


EGYPT’s CHEMICAL PURCHASES FROM U. S. 


Approximately £E430,495 is expected to 
be spent by Egypt in the United States 
for purchases of chemicals in 1945. Un- 











Canadian Christmas Trees 
Are Abundant 


Nearly 3,000,000 Christmas trees, 
the biggest shipment over Cana- 
dian National Railways’ lines since 
1939, will go to the eastern United 
States this year, Howard C. Gray- 
ston, general supervisor of car 
service, reports. The trees were 
selected from forests in the east- 
ern, central, and western sections 
of the Dominion. The first of 
1,500 C. N. R. carloads went from 
Maccan, Nova Scotia, to New York. 

There is no distribution of Yule- 
tide trees by rail in Canada. 
Christmas trees are available by 
short haul, transported mostly by 
the farmers themselves, in every 
section of the country. 
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der the Egyptian exchange-control sys. 
tem, total imports from hard-currency 
countries are limited, also the amount of 
exchange that may be used for various 
commodities. 


DECLINE IN CANADIAN FERTILIZER IMPoRTs 


Canadian imports of fertilizer in Au- 
gust 1945, amounting to $269,000 (Cana- 
dian currency), declined substantially 
from the August 1944 figure of $399,000. 

Fertilizer imports for the first 8 
months of 1945 also decreased consider- 
ably from those of the corresponding 
period of 1944, totals amounting to $2,-. 
128,000 and $2,982,000, respectively. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS INCREASED, Ecyprt 


Egypt’s imports of fertilizers increased 
70 percent in quantity and 55 percent in 
value in 1944 over those for the preced- 
ing year. Imports in 1944 amounted to 
272,491 gross metric tons, valued at $22,- 
003,273, compared with 158,629 tons, 
valued at $14,101,022 in 1943. 


REDUCED PRODUCTION IN FRENCH CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


The French chemical industry during 
the second quarter of 1945 operated on 
an average of about 50 percent of the 
first-quarter rate. 

Production of basic materials such as 
sulfuric acid and soda was very low dur- 
ing the quarter, principally because of 
the coal shortage. A slight increase was 
reported in the output of ammonia and 
nitrogenous fertilizers during the latter 
part of the quarter. Shortages of ma- 
terials hampered production of tanning 
substances, organic chemicals, and sul- 
famides. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURE IN GERMANY 


Artificial fertilizers, also oxygen for 
medical purposes, are being manufac- 
tured at the synthetic oi] plant of Ruhr- 
chemie A. G. at Oberhausen, Germany, 
according to the foreign press. The 
number of workers employed is expected 
to increase from 600 to 2,000 in the near 
future. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


The one modern distillery in Syria and 
Lebanon, near Beirut, has an estimated 
annual output of 250 metric tons, which 
represents approximately two-thirds of 
the total industrial-alcohol production. 

Many small manufacturers of alco- 
holic beverages, however, distill their 
own alcohol, and if this is taken into 
account, the 1944 output will approxi- 
mate 1,500 tons. 


DDT RELEASED FOR CERTAIN PURPOSES, 
U. K. 


Sufficient quantities of DDT have for 
some time been made available in the 
United Kingdom by the Ministry of Sup- 
ply for experimental work and the de- 
velopment of future markets, and now 
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the material will be released on a small 
scale for the manufacture of insecticides, 
chiefly for export, according to a British 
chemical publication. 

Because DDT is still needed in large 
quantities for forces overseas, most of 
that produced in the United Kingdom 
will be shipped abroad for the present. 
Some contracts for supplies using DDT 
have been canceled, but the material not 
used is needed for other military pur- 
poses, it is stated. 


INSECTICIDE MANUFACTURE, UNION OF 
SoutTH AFRICA 


DDT and other insecticides will be 
manufactured in South Africa, accord- 
ing to a foreign chemical magazine. A 
Government factory set up to produce 
materials for chemical warfare will be 
used for this purpose. 


Construction 


BUILDING PROJECTS, BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Construction projects started or under 
consideration in Grenada, British West 
Indies, include a $150,000 beach hotel, a 
smaller hotel for which definite plans 
have not been completed, and a $75,000 
warehouse and office building. The last- 
mentioned building, which will have 
three stories and will be approximately 
200 by 75 feet, will be located on the 
water front in St. George. 

A new theater project has been 
launched in St. Vincent. It was hoped 
that construction would be started by 
September, and that this new motion- 
Picture house would be completed by the 
middle of 1946. The structure will be 
approximately 100 feet long and 40 feet 
wide. 

_The lack of skilled foremen and en- 
gineering contractors in these localities 
in September was reported to be hamper- 
ing progress on all projects. Hope was 





expressed that United States construc- 
tion firms already having personnel in 
this area will be interested in such work. 


BUILDING BooM, PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, 
CANADA 


More than a minor building boom has 
been evidenced in Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. Nearly 2,000 houses were under 
construction at the end of the third 
quarter of 1945. Shortages of labor and 
of certain types of materials, such as 
doors and plumbing supplies, have de- 
layed progress somewhat. 

The Province of Alberta plans to erect 
a tuberculosis hospital, and a new wing 
to an existing hospital, each costing 
about $500,000. Commercial building 
planned includes a large warehouse, two 
theaters, and perhaps a hotel. 


CONSERVATION WoRK IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Conservation work proposed for 
Southern Rhodesia involves the expendi- 
ture of some £10,000,000 over a 15-year 
period. The colony’s Natural Resources 
Board has recommended the expenditure 
of £4,000,000 for water conservation and 
£3,753,000 for soil and general conserva- 
tion work in native reserves and other 
areas. Approximately £190,000 is 
planned to be spent during the first year 
of the program, with increased amounts 
proposed for subsequent years. 

Reclamation and experimental work 
has been included in the recommended 
program, and it has been proposed that 
the Southern Rhodesian Government 
take over certain farms for reclamation 
and experimental purposes. Major 


gully-control works on European-owned 
farms are estimated to cost £135,000, at 
the rate of £135 per farm, including fenc- 
ing. Other public conservation works— 
to provide water for irrigation, industrial, 
and mining purposes—are estimated to 
cost approximately £100,000 each. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


BRAZILIAN MANUFACTURE OF 'TELEPHONE 
SETs 


Brazilian manufacturers are expected 
to be able to supply the telephone sets 
for the three new stations that are 
scheduled to come into operation in Rio 
de Janeiro by the end of 1945 and for 
four more stations to be completed in the 
next year or two. Some 20,000 lines and 
automatic switchboard equipment will 
be imported, however. 


IMPORTS OF ELECTRICITY INTO FRANCE 


Electricity imports into France from 
Switzerland, which were nil at the end 
of the war as a result of damaged over- 
head lines, have been resumed rapidly, 
states the Swiss press. Average daily 
imports of electricity into France in- 
creased from about 1,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in July, obtained exclusively from 
Switzerland, to 2,200,000 kilowatt-hours 
in August, of which 1,800,000 were ob- 
tained from Switzerland and 400,000 
from Germany. Average daily imports 
in September amounted to 3,800,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, 3,300,000 being supplied by 
Switzerland and 500,000 by Germany. 

The lowered supply of water in Swit- 
zerland in the fall will be reflected in the 
quantity of electricity supplied to France, 
which by the middle of October was ex- 
pected to be half that supplied in Sep- 
tember. 


LARGE HYDROELECTRIC PLANT UNDER CON- 
STRUCTION, MEXICO 


Work has started on the construction, 
by the Nueva Cia. Eléctrica Chapala, 
S. A., of a 46,000-kilowatt hydroelectric 
plant in the Colimilla Canyon, about 74 
miles northeast of Guadalajara, Mexico. 
The plant is expected to be in service 
early in 1947. The new plant will be a 
part of a system which is operating three 
hydroelectric plants having a capacity of 
about 37,400 kilowatts. 

The new development is described as 
consisting of a high constant angle con- 
crete arch dam, a drainage and flush-out 
tunnel] below the level of the dam, and an 
intake tower with gates and controls, a 
pressure tunnel, 1,926 meters long, and 
provision for four penstocks and four 
11,500-kilowatt power units. All the hy- 
draulic works are to be built at this time, 
but only one penstock and generator are 
to be installed at present. With the 
growing demand for power for Guadala- 
jara, it is probable that Chapala will 
proceed with the installation of one or 
more additional units beginning early in 
1947. 


NEW HYDROELECTRIC PLANT To BE IN- 
STALLED IN DOLEGA, PANAMA 


A 500-kilowatt hydroelectric plant to 
be installed in Dolega, Panama, will in- 
crease the capacity of the station to 1,100 
kilowatts thereby producing additional 
facilities for the development of industry 
in that section of the Province of Chiri- 
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qui. Cities served with electric light and 
power by this station include David, Do- 
lega, Balbuena, and Las Lomas. 


MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL GOODS, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Construction of a factory in the Union 
of South Africa is planned shortly for 
the manufacture of electrical goods such 
as radios, refrigerators, and washing ma- 
chines, according to an African publica- 
tion. 

About 45 acres of land have been pur- 
chased, and it is expected the plant will 
employ 5,000 persons and eventually will 
cover most of this area. 


PURCHASE OF ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Stores purchased by South African 
mines in 1944 included electrical ma- 
chinery with a total value of £867,928 
(£536,680 of which was in imported 
goods), and spares and fittings for elec- 
trical machinery having a total value of 
£174,867 (‘of which £75,191 represented 
imported goods). 


IMPROVED COMMUNICATION SERVICE 
PLANNED, VENEZUELA 


Venezuela’s requirements for radio- 
communication equipment have been 
under study for more than a year by 
the Ministry of Labor and Communica- 
tions, and a plan has been evolved calling 
for modern equipment that will be en- 
tirely adequate for Venezuela’s needs. 
The problem of complete modernization 
of telecommunications in Venezuela is 
expected to be presented to the Govern- 
ment in the spring of 1946. 

In the mentime, with a view to better 
circuit conditions for traffic with Miami, 
a directional high-gain antenna is to be 
constructed soon and the manually tuned 
receiver is to be replaced by a unit per- 
mitting better reception. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


Cacao EXporTs From EcvuaDor 


Deliveries of cacao to Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, from which port all Ecuadoran 
cacao is shipped, amounted to 26,845 
quintals of 101.4 pounds each during 
September as compared with 24,122 
quintals during August 1945 and 26,327 
quintals in September 1944. Based on 
deliveries up to October 10, 1945, and 
available information from plantations, 
a total 1945 crop of around 350,000 quin- 
tals is indicated, as compared with 
294,516 quintals in 1944 and 393,899 
quintals in 1943. No estimates of stocks 
on hand are available. 

Exports of cacao in September 1945 
amounted to 1,016,505 kilograms, accord- 
ing to an unofficial source, as compared 
with official figures of 1,157,231 kilograms 
in August 1945 and 992,250 kilograms in 
September 1944. Total exports for the 
first 9 months of 1945 were approximately 
12,879,013 kilograms, according to un- 
Official figures, or about 24 percent higher 
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than in the corresponding period of 1944 
but 14 percent less than during the first 9 
months of 1943, which was an unusually 
good year. 

Only about 26 percent of the Septem- 
ber exports went to the United States, 
whereas in 1943 and 1944 the United 
States took 85 percent of all the cacao 
shipped. Colombia absorbed approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the September 
shipments. 


GUATEMALAN COFFEE CROP 


Official figures on Guatemala’s 1944-45 
coffee crop (October 1944 through Sep- 
tember 1945) are not yet available, but 
the crop is thought to have reached 
1,000,000 bags of clean coffee. For the 
1945-46 crop, the season for which start- 
ed on October 1, 1945, preliminary 
trade estimates place production at 950,- 
000 bags of clean coffee. 

Exports for the 12 months of the 1944— 
45 coffee crop totaled 855,170 bags of 60 
kilograms each, an increase of approxi- 
mately 3 percent over the 830,605 bags 
exported in the 1943-44 crop year. Ac- 
cording to the official reports of the 
Guatemalan Central Coffee Office, 89.5 
percent of the 1944-45 year’s exports, 
or 765,388 bags, went to the United States 
under export quota rights, and an addi- 
tional 4 percent, 34,678 bags, shown in 
the reports of the Central Coffee Office 
as exported to “other countries” as “re- 
serve” coffee, is understood to represent 
shipments consigned to the United States 
armed forces. 

The remainder of the 1944-45 coffee 
year’s shipments went to Canada and 
Switzerland in the amounts of 41,687 and 
13,417 bags, respectively, representing 
approximately 4.9 percent and 1.6 per- 
cent of the total exports. Of the exports 
in the preceding coffee year (October 
1943 through September 1944) the United 
States took a slightly smaller percent- 
age, or 84.9 percent of the total, while 
Canada took most of the remainder, or 
13 percent, with 1.9 percent going to 
Switzerland, and 0.04 percent to Chile. 

Stocks in port awaiting shipment to- 
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taled 49,977 bags on September 29, 1945 
Of this amount some 10,500 bags are yp. 
derstood to be coffee of the 1943-44 crop 
which was held pending the outcome 
of litigation. 


Dairy Products 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS OF BUTTER anp 
CHEESE 


The quantity and value of Australian 
exports of butter and cheese in the year 
1944-45 and the month of July 1945, are 
shown by country of destination, in the 
accompanying table. 


justralian Exports of Butter and Cheesg, 
1944-45 and July 1945 
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Fruits 


GRAPEFRUIT PRODUCTION, BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


The January 1946 harvest of grape- 
fruit in British Honduras is expected to 
amount to approximately 105,000 cases, 
of which 100,000 cases will be exported 
and 5,000 consumed domestically. 

The purchasing price will be 30 cents 
per case at the roadside of the farm, 
from which price a 10 cent profit per 
case is expected to be realized. This is 
the contract price agreed on for the next 
3 years with the Jamaica Producers As- 
sociation The market for the fruit, 
which will be canned locally, is in Great 
Britain, although the name of the pur- 
chaser has not been revealed. 

December 31, 1945, will mark the end 
of the subsidy ($20 per acre) that has 
been paid to grapefruit growers since 
1943 because of the lack of shipping 
facilities. The growers have used the 
subsidy to keep their orchards clean. 

The major grapefruit growers in the 
colony are united under the British 
Honduras Citrus Association, Ltd., with 
the main office in Stann Creek. All 
marketing arrangements are made 
through that association. It also places 
orders for crates and canning supplies, 
all of which come from the United States. 


CiTrus-FrvuItT Crop, JAMaica, B. W. I. 


It is expected that the 1945-46 sweet 
orange crop in Jamaica, British West 
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Indies, will amount to about 600,000 
field boxes, the seedless grapefruit crop 
to between 200,000 and 400,000 boxes, and 
the bitter orange crop to between 200,- 
000 and 350,000 boxes. As the lime trees 
have not fully recovered from the 1944 
hurricane, the 1945-46 crop will probably 
amount to only about 30,000 barrels. 

The two major citrus fruit items in 
the Jamaican export market are seed- 
less grapefruit and sweet oranges which 
are considered as approximately the 
same commodity insofar as market out- 
look is concerned. There appears to 
be a maximum export prospect of only 
about 400,000 boxes of these fruits for the 
1945-46 crop, but of this quantity 100,000 
poxes are likely to be unsold because an 
order from New Zealand included in this 
total is contingent upon refrigerated 
shipping space which may not material- 
ize. Another 250,000 boxes of this ex- 
port prospect will be converted locally 
into approximately 250 tons of concen- 
trated orange juice for shipment to an 
English firm, while an additional 50,000 
boxes of fresh fruit will be shipped to an 
English firm periodically in small quan- 
tities. 

There appears to be no prospect for 
the sale of bitter oranges to England, 
although exports heretofore have been 
about 60,000 boxes per year, shipped in 
the form of pulp which was subsequently 
converted into marmalade in Great 
Britain. 

In general, it may be said that the 
cessation of hostilities, rather than tend- 
ing to improve the Jamaican market out- 
look by increasing shipping facilities, has 
had the opposite effect because of the 
partial return of the world citrus market 
to competitive conditions. To offset this 
tendency, local producers and coopera- 
tives are seeking to introduce processing 
industries or to improve those already 
established. The British market is now 
demanding a concentration of grapefruit 
and orange juice in the proportion of 
seven to one, similar to the standard 
existing in the American market, but 
heretofore Jamaica has been able to pro- 
duce concentrations of only six to one. 
Concentrated lime juice is also now in 
demand, although the market is small. 
The Citrus Growers Association, Ltd., 
established under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Law 1944, as well as a large private 
citrus growing and processing enterprise, 
are intensifying their efforts to process 
fruit to meet the new demands of the 
market. 

GREEK Fic Crop 


Greek fig production in 1945 amounted 
to 39,600 metric tons, of which 18,300 tons 
were fresh figs and 21,300 tons dried. 
This is about the same as the yearly 
average in the period 1933.to 1937 of 
39,494 tons, which included 26,458 tons 
of fresh figs and 12,036 tons of dried figs. 

The retail price of figs in Athens on 
October 19 averaged between 180 and 200 
drachmas (1 drachma=$0.002) per oka. 
The “security” price recently fixed by the 
Government for figs is 70 drachmas per 
oka. This price represents the minimum 
which the Greek Fig Protection Office 
must pay to the growers when they take 
over their crop for sale. After the sale 
the Office pays the growers any surplus 
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obtained above the amount represented 
by the 70 drachmas, the expenses, and 
the commission. Recent increases in 
price levels have rendered this minimum 
price inoperative. Growers will there- 
fore, sell their figs directly to dealers at 
the higher price. 

In the crop year 1939-40 there were 23 
fig sterilizing plants in operation in 
Greece. Since most of these plants have 
been destroyed or damaged, and since 
figs for export to the United States must 
be properly sterilized at the time of pack- 
ing and so designated by the packing in- 
spectors, none of the present crop will be 
exported to the United States. It is pos- 
sible that some of the surplus stocks of 
dried figs may be exported to other 
European countries. 


TURKISH FIG Crop 


The 1945 Turkish fig crop, which was 
originally estimated at 35,000 metric 
tons, is now estimated at 26,000 tons of 
edible figs and 4,000 tons which can be 
used for industrial purposes, as com- 
pared with a total of 32,000 tons in 1944. 

Unlike the raisin situation, market 
conditions for figs are considered prom- 
ising this year. It is estimated that 
12,000 metric tons will be consumed in 
Turkey and approximately 5,000 tons will 
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be shipped to Great Britain. It is ex- 
pected that the United States and Can- 
ada will purchase about 2,800 and 1,000 
metric tons, respectively. The remain- 
der will probably be disposed of in Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt. 


Grains and Products 


WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Canadian production of wheat flour in 
September 1945, as reported by Canadian 
mills, amounted to 2,045,830 barrels, as 
compared with 1,972,621 barrels in Sep- 
tember 1944. Production in the first 2 
months of the 1945-46 crop year totaled 
4,066,697 barrels, compared with 3,988,487 
barrels in the corresponding period of 
the 1944-45 crop year. 

Wheat flour exports in September 1945 
amounted to 954,215 barrels, a decrease 
from the preceding month, but total ex- 
ports for the first 2 months of the 1945- 
46 crop year amounted to 2,060,682 bar- 
rels, as against 1,969,145 barrels in the 
first 2 months of the 194445 crop year. 


FLouR MILLING IN BELGIUM AND 
LUXEMBURG 


There are 104 modern flour mills in 
Belgium and 16 in Luxemburg. 























U. S. Flood Allocations for Europe and North Africa 


The United States is making available to liberated European countries and 
French North Africa nearly 4,000,000 tons of food in the October-December 
quarter of 1945, Secretary of Agriculture Anderson announced recently. 
Countries to which this food is being made available include those served by 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, also France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, Italy, and French North Africa. In 
addition, about 750,000 tons are being exported to the United Kingdom and 
its services, and nearly 1,500,000 tons to other destinations, including U. S. 
territories. 

Department officials estimate that during the final quarter of 1945 the 
United States has available for allocation approximately 37,000,000 tons of 
foodstuffs. Of this amount, about 29,000,000 tons, or 78 percent, will go to 
United States civilians; 2,000,000 tons, or nearly 6 percent, to U. S. military 
and war services; and 6,000,000 tons, or 16 percent, to liberated areas and 
for other exports. More than half the amount for export, or 10 percent of 
the total 37,000,000 tons, is available to liberated European countries. Of 
the remaining 6 percent of total supplies available, about a third is for 
United Kingdom and British services overseas, and two-thirds for other 
outlets, including U. S. territories and the Philippines, commercial exports, 
and military “relief feeding’ in the Pacfic. 

For the entire 1945 calendar year, food exports and shipments to all desti- 
nations are estimated at 15,900,000 tons, of which Europe and French North 
Africa will receive just over 9,300,000 tons, the United Kingdom and its serv- 
ices 2,300,000 tons, and other areas, including U. S. territories, 4,300,000 tons. 
Takings by U. S. military and war services are estimated at 12,800,000 tons 
and by U.S. civilians at 106,000,000 tons. .. . 

Although the United States is the major source of food for these claimants, 
substantial amounts are being provided from other countries, notably Can- 
ada, South America, Australia, the Caribbean area, and New Zealand. 
Countries such as Norway and Sweden, which have deficits in some essential 
food commodities, and also Denmark, are providing to other European coun- 
tries supplies of foods of which they have relatively adequate amounts. 
These imports—with the food these countries have been able to produce 
themselves—are expected to meet only the most urgent minimum needs. 

The principal factor currently limiting quantities of food going to the 
European area is financial, rather than one of supply. Aside from civilian 
relief feeding by military agencies, dollar resources of certain European 
governments and the resources of UNRRA represent the two principal 
sources of payment for U. S. food. Both are relatively limited. A further 
limiting factor for paying governments is the necessity of weighing require- 
ments for coal, machinery, transportation equipment, and other essential 
items needed to rebuild their economies against the critical need for food. 
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“Made in Kuzbass” 


The Kuzbass region in Siberia, when under pressure of wartime short- 
ages in consumers’ goods, began producing a number of articles never before 
made in Kuzbass, the vast Siberian area, according to the Russian press. 

The city of Belovo is producing motion-picture apparatus, and is display- 
ing a new model of a portable projection set which can be packed in four 
The Belovo plant, assisted by equipment from three evacuated 
plants, is now ready for continual production of the new portable projection 


Prokopievsk, another Kuzbass city, collects scrap rubber sent to it from 
throughout the region to make many articles, including rubbers, boots, insu- 
lating tape, ventilator belts, and rubber parts for machinery. 
boots for miners are the most popular of these articles, and the present daily 
output is reported at 1,000, with doubled output of 2,000 expected. 

Also in this city is a cigarette factory which is planning to produce 
500,000,000 cigarettes in 1945 and more than double this figure, 1,100,000,000 


Rubberized 

















A detailed survey of Belgian and Lux- 
emburg flour mills, which was completed 
by a military working party on May 4, 
1945, estimated the milling capacity of 
Belgian industrial flour mills at 1,600 
tons of 80 percent milling extraction 
flour per day of 8 hours. This is equiva- 
lent to 500,000 tons of flour annually in 
52 six-day weeks. 

Belgian mills are for the most part on 
a 24-hour, 7-day basis, for which their 
daily capacity is 6,100 metric tons of 
wheat. Assuming that it is possible for 
the mills to work 75 percent of the time, 
the annual capacity would be about 
1,670,000 tons of wheat. 

On the same basis, Luxemburg has a 
daily capacity of 200 tons of wheat, and 
an annual capacity of 56,600 tons. 


Meats and Products 
ARGENTINE CATTLE AND BEEF SITUATION 


The cattle population in Argentina has 
increased in the past 3 years. The num- 
ber on farms as of July 1, 1945, was esti- 
mated at 34,010,300 head as compared 
with 31,459,500 head on July 1, 1942. Al- 
though conditions in recent months have 
tended to delay the marketing of some 
steers, it is believed that this class of 
cattle, in general, has been closely mar- 
keted in the past few years and that a 
large proportion of the increase in num- 
bers is comprised of cows and heifers. If 
this premise is correct the beef produc- 
tive capacity of the Argentine has in- 
creased during the past 3 years. 

Exports of beef from Argentina tended 
to improve somewhat during July and 
August, but total exports in the first 8 
months of 1945 were much smaller than 
in the corresponding period last year. 
Smaller supplies of beef than a year ago, 
together with the continued trend of 
higher meat consumption, are the con- 
trolling factors in determining the ex- 
portable surplus. 

In the first 8 months of 1945 the actual 
weight of chilled and frozen beef ex- 
ported totaled approximately 115,900 
metric tons, as compared with 196,230 
tons in the corresponding period of 1944. 
It was expected that exports of beef 
would fluctuate during the remaining 
months of 1945. 


Marketings of cattle at the Liniers 
market, together with purchases by 
frigorificos on estancias, during the first 
8 months of 1945 totaled 2,228,746 head 
as compared with 2,577,570 for the like 
period in 1944. 

The number of cattle purchased on 
estancias and the number received at 
the Liniers market in 1943, 1944, and the 
first 8 months of 1945, was as follows: 


First 8 





Purchases months of 
on es- 1943 1944 1945 
tancias. 1,440,010 1,502,712 793, 088 

Receipts at 
the Lin- 
iers mar- 
ket __.. 2,554,990 2,222,818 1,435, 658 

Total _ 3,995,000 3,725,530 2, 228, 746 


Slaughter of steers of export quality by 
frigorificos was expected to be large dur- 
ing November and December and to con- 
tinue large through the early months 
of 1946. 


Poultry and Products 


MExIco’s POULTRY INDUSTRY 


According to the agricultural census 
of 1940, which is the latest official infor- 
mation on the poultry industry in 
Mexico, the total number of chickens in 
the country approximated 35,273,000. 
Of this total, 20,090,000 were located on 
farms of 12 acres or less: 2,516,000 on 
farms of more than 12 acres; and 12,667,- 
000 on ejidos (communal farms). 

The number of turkeys in Mexico in 
1940 totaled 1,844,747. Distribution was 
as follows: 1,218,000 on holdings of 12 
acres or more; 111,000 on holdings of 12 
acres or less; and 515,747 on ejidos. 

As shown by the above figures, chick- 
ens are the most important fowl in Mexi- 
co. They are perhaps even more im- 
portant as a source of meat than for 
eggs. Considering the country as a 
whole, it is believed that nearly as much 
chicken is consumed as either pork or 
beef. 

About the same breeds of chickens are 
popular in Mexico as in the United 
States. For egg production the Leghorn 
is the most popular breed. For all pur- 
pose chickens, Rhode Island Reds, 
Plymouth Rocks, and Wyandottes are the 
most popular. 
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For the Republic as a whole it is esti. 
mated that no more than 5 percent of 
the eggs are produced on commercia] 
poultry farms. 

These farms are located in the vicinity 
of the large cities. In the area of Guada.- 
lajara, there are three commercial poy). 
try farms, the largest having about 3,009 
poults and the smallest about 500. ID 
the Federal District, there are about five 
commercial farms. 

The largest poultry farm in Mexico 
is located in the northern part of the 
State of Baja California and has about 
25,000 chickens. It is believed that most 
of the production from this establish. 
ment is sent to California, principally to 
San Diego. 

As Mexico has no surplus of eggs, there 
have been no exports. Since 1942, when 
only 5,010 kilograms were imported, 
practically all of which came from the 
United States, imports have increased. 
During 1944 imports aggregated 996,918 
kilograms (1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds) 
and for the first 6 months of 1945, 344,749 
kilograms. 

The only other poultry imports of any 
importance are baby chicks. Practically 
all of these chicks are purchased in the 
United States and flown to Mexico by air 
express. Most of the chicks are imported 
by poultry supply houses and then sold 
to chicken raisers. Imports in 1943 to- 
taled 69,132 kilograms; in 1944, 152.865 
kilograms; and in the first 6 months of 
1945, 160,027 kilograms. 


Fuel Gases 


GAs PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, CHILE 


The gas company of Santiago, Chile, 
served 47,470 consumers in the city of 
Santiago and its environs during 1944. 
New consumers during the year num- 
bered 2,712. The total volume of gas con- 
sumed during 1944 was 82,570,000 cubic 
meters, 80,526,000 cubic meters of which 
was taken by the public and the remain- 
der utilized by the company. 

In the city of Talca, 630 households 
were supplied by the local gas company 
during 1944. Consumption totaled 621,- 
500 cubic meters. 

Since there is no natural gas in Chile 
all the gas supplied by the two companies 
was manufactured. 


furs 


Fox AND MINK PELT ESTIMATES, CANADA 


Canada expects to have approximately 
115,000 standard silver and 53,400 new- 
type fox pelts, and 252,500 standard and 
2,700 new-type mink pelts available for 
the 1945-46 marketing season, according 
to preliminary estimates of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics issued in October 
and based on a sample survey. 

On January 1, 1945, there were about 
67,000 standard silver and 29,000 new- 
type foxes on Canadian fur farms. It is 
estimated that 120,000 standard silver 
fox pups and 62,000 new-type pups will 
have been raised during 1945. 

Standard mink on farms at the first 
of the year numbered about 126,700 and 
new-type mink 4,000. Standard mink 
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kittens raised in 1945 are estimated at 
297,600, and new-type kittens at 12,000. 
The following table indicates prelimi- 
nary estimates for 1945, compared with 
preliminary estimates for 1944. 


Animals on Canadian Fur Farms, Raised 
and To Be Pelted 





Estimated 


number 
Foxes and mink - 
1944 1945 
FOXES 
Adult standard silver foxes on all farms 
(at beginning of year) 
Male 17,457 | 15,023 
Female 50,800 | 52, 281 
Adult new-type foxes on all farms (at 
beginning of year): 
Male siniinsis 8,157 | 11,790 
Female--- 12, 702 17, 283 
Standard silver fox pups raised 112,617 | 120, 600 
New-type fox pups raised 39, 951 61, 863 
Standard silver foxes to be pelted 106, 672 | 115, 325 
New-type foxes to be pelted ___- 32,372 | 53,429 
MINK 
Adult standard mink on farms (at 
beginning of year): 
SA GIC.. 23,729 | 26, 636 
Female 86,898 | 100, 078 
Adult new-type mink on farms (at 
beginning of year 
Male 329 1, 471 
Female 1, 103 2 668 
Standard mink kittens raised___. 259, 214 | 207,645 
New-type mink kitters raised 3,862 | 12,168 
Standard mink to be pelted 228, 107 | 252, 532 
New-type mink to be pelted 936 2, 698 





Glass 


and Products 


IMPORTS INTO NICARAGUA 


All of the demand for flat glass in 
Nicaragua is supplied by imports, because 
there are no glass factories in the coun- 
try. Window glass makes up a sizable 
portion of Nicaraguan glass require- 
ments, but imports are not large, pri- 
marily because building construction 
utilizes little glass. It has been estimated 
that only 10 to 15 percent of all buildings 
have glass in their windows or doors. 
Few stores, even in downtown Managua, 
have plate-glass windows. Wide rolling, 
metal shutters are popular for use in 
offices and stores, whereas wooden shut- 
ters are used almost universally in 
smaller offices and dwellings. 

The amount and value of imports of 
window glass and plate glass from 1938 
through 1943 were as follows: 


Imports Into Nicaragua of Window Glass 
and Plate Glass, 1983-43 





Window glass Plate glass 
Year 
Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value 
Kilograms Dollars Kilograms Dollars 
1938 44,120 2, 837 1,414 605 
1939 f6, 214 3,402; % 2113 724 
1940... 44, 236 4,897 | ¥ 621 320 
194] RS, 8H2 &. 063 8, 126 914 
1942 82, 240 6,984 (% 1, 158 376 
1943 215,545 | 22,546 | ® {1,139 534 
ei 





In prewar years most of the window 
glass imported into Nicaragua came 
from European countries, particularly 
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Belgium and Czechoslovakia. Of the 
window glass imported in 1938, 74.6 per- 
cent originated in Europe—Belgium 
supplying 35.8 percent, Czechoslovakia, 
26.9 percent, and Germany, 11.9 percent, 
as compared with 18.8 percent from the 
United States and 5.6 percent from 
Mexico. During 1939 European sources 
supplied 86.1 percent of all glass reach- 
ing Nicaragua. Germany shipped 55.6 
percent and other European countries 
30.5 percent. 

With the beginning of the war, how- 
ever, imports from Europe were prac- 
tically cut off and Nicaragua turned to 
the United States and Mexico for sup- 
plies. From only 1.7 percent in 1939, 
imports from Mexico jumped to 51.1 per- 
cent in 1942, and United States imports, 
although making up only 12.2 percent in 
1939, constituted 84.5 percent of total 
Nicaraguan glass imports in 1941. In 
1943, the percentages were 31.8 for 
Mexico and 68 for the United States. 

Approximately 80 percent of the flat 
glass imported into Nicaragua is clear, 
averaging 4.’’, \’’, and %.’’ in thick- 
ness. The remaining 20 percent is 
frosted or other fancy flat glass used 
solely for construction work. The quan- 
tity of plate glass used is negligible. 

Most flat glass is imported by large 
hardware importers. Some importing is 
also done by one importer of general 
merchandise and one construction firm 
imports sufficient quantities for its own 
use. The importers frequently operate 
as both wholesaler and retailer, not only 
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selling retail but also furnishing stocks 
to numerous small retail stores which 
deal in assorted merchandise. 

The future market for window glass, as 
for other glass, in Nicaragua appears 
good. Glass is being used at present by 
small cabinet makers who specialize in 
modernistic furniture, and increasing 
amounts of glass are being put into win- 
dows of new buildings, particularly those 
of the better-type homes. It is also ex- 
pected that more plate glass will be used 
for store windows. The total volume of 
business, however, will be determined by 
the general economic condition of the 
country, and the matter of price will be 
an important determinant of where the 
commodity will be purchased. 


Gums and Gum 


Lac 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF Gum LAC 


Brazil’s exports of gum lac to Argentina 
in 1944 amounted to 107,710 kilograms, 
valued at 4,271,534 cruzeiros (approxi- 
mately $258,855), according to official 
Brazilian customs statistics. Exports of 
this material to Argentina during the 
first 6 months of 1945 totaled 4,499 kilo- 
grams, valued at 199,541 cruzeiros 
($12,092). 


Gum Imports, U. K. 


Imports of gums into Great Britain 
were affected variously by the war, says 

















Handicraft Situation in Florence, Italy 


Of the estimated 360,000 residents of the city of Florence, Italy, nearly 
one-third normally are dependent for their livelihood on artisan activities. 
Before the war exports of Florentine handicraft brought Italy a substantial 
quantity of foreign exchange, and the restoration of this activity may be 
an important factor in the normalization of Italy’s economy. 

The category of “artisan” includes goldsmiths, silversmiths, copper work- 
ers, wrought-iron workers, potters, leather workers, hand weavers, makers 
of lingerie and linens, art restorers, wood workers, decorators, painters, 
clothiers, photographers, and makers of musical instruments. 

Roughly 23,000 artisan firms throughout the Province of Florence employ 
about 80,000 people. The maximum number of artisans associated with any 
one company is 15, and few firms employ that comparatively large number. 
These artisan organizations are among Italy’s “small businesses,” in which the 
owner participates personally in the manufacture of the company’s products. 
In addition, some 20,000 artisans in the Province operate independently. 

During the Fascist regime, artisans were obliged to belong to the “Federa- 
tion of Artisans.’”’ Now, a new non-party organization is in effect, with a 
membership of 12,000 artisans from the city of Florence. Eleven elected 
administrators are working with the many problems confronting the artisan. 
While recruitment of members from outlying districts of the Province is re- 
stricted by communication and transportation costs, the administrators be- 
lieve the same problems exist in the outer districts as in the city. 

Lack of essential working materials is the most serious difficulty. Iron, 
leather and skins, thread, wool, coal and coke, lignite, textiles, varnishes and 
glues, chemicals, gasoline, lubricating oils, and small hand semiautomatic tools 
are needed. Northern Italv has very limited quantities of some of these 
necessities but scarcity and expense of transportation make prices pro- 
hibitive. The most critical items, moreover, must be imported. 

By utilizing ingenuity with the few materials they would obtain or had 
salvaged, the Florentine artisans have managed to produce a sufficient num- 
ber of items for the flourishing Allied-soldier souvenir market. They have 
not been up to the standard of Florentine products before the war, however. 

It is believed that the Florentine artisan will not desert his craft, unless sub- 
jected to the heaviest economic pressures, and that when proper tools and 


materials are available he again will produce handicraft of the traditional 
quality of Florentine work. 
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the British press. In 1938, 128,583 hun- 
dredweight of gum arabic was imported; 
185,879 hundredweight in 1943, but only 
70,872 hundredweight in 1944. The 
amount of gum tragacanth imported 
into Great Britain was 8,373 hundred- 
weight in 1938; 7,288 in 1943; and 15,831 
in 1944. 


Iron and Steel 


FRANCE To OBTAIN STEEL TIES FROM 
BELGIUM 


An order for 80,000 tons of steel ties 
has been placed by the National Railways 
of France with two large steel plants in 
Belgium, according to an announcement 
in the French press during October. De- 
livery will take approximately 6 months. 
The purchase involves an amount stated 
to be between 300,000,000 and 350,000,000 
francs (1 franc=$0.02). 


Leather and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS OF ALLIGATOR SKINS, BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Exports from British Honduras during 
the first quarter of 1945 included 27 hun- 
dredweight of alligator skins valued at 
$2,344, of which 9 hundredweight were 
sent to the United States and the re- 
mainder to Honduras. During the cor- 
responding period of 1944, exports of alli- 
gator skins amounted to 16 hundred- 
weight and were valued at $1,624. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF RAW HIDES AND 
SKINS 


Canadian exports of raw hides and 
skins were valued at $200,000 (Canadian 
currency) during the 9-month period 
ended September 1945, reports a Domin- 
ion publication. Exports of unmanufac- 
tured leather were valued at $2,949,000, 
and manufactured leather at $2,537,000. 
During the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, such exports were as 
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follows: Raw hides and skins, $468,000; 
unmanufactured leather, $2,214,000; and 
manufactured leather, $2,779,000. 


Lumber and 
Products 


SITUATION IN FRANCE 


Nearly 500,000,000 board feet of lumber 
is estimated to have been destroyed by 
forest fires which burned over large areas 
of Maritime pine in France late in the 
summer of 1945. Use of airplanes for 
patrolling the pine forests during dry 
weather has been offered by the French 
Military, and cooperation in the forest- 
patrol project is being asked of the United 
States Forest Service in Washington. 

Reportedly there is growing dissatis- 
faction concerning the 10,000 German 
prisoners working in timber and lumber 
operations throughout France. Employ- 
ers are obliged to feed and keep the 
prisoners, besides paying nominal wages, 
yet the work output is not so high as that 
of civilian labor. 


SHORTAGE OF Woop FOR MatTcH STICKS, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


At the end of September the Philippine 
match factory was still idle because it 
was unable to obtain wood for match 
sticks, although a good supply of other 
requirements was on hand. Contractors 
had cut a substantial supply of match 
wood in Mindoro, but had not succeeded 
in transporting it to the factory at 
Manila. The management hoped to ob- 
tain the wood in time to start operation 
about November 1. 


LUMBER EXPORTS FROM HONDURAS 


During the first half of 1945 Honduras 
exported only 347,460 board feet of ma- 
hogany logs to the United States, but 
other shipments were expected to be 
made during the remainder of the year. 

Shipment of 5,990 board feet of lig- 
num-vitae logs from La Ceiba in Janu- 
ary 1945 is expected to be the last from 














moving to Europe and Egypt. 





U. S. Nitrate-of-Soda Situation: The Chilean Outlook * 


Distributors of nitrate of soda were urged November 16 by the Civilian 
Production Administration to place orders immediately, to forestall a possible | 
cutback in output which may result from insufficient storage space at the 
point of manufacture and in warehouses. 

Previous to September 30, 1945, the Chemicals Bureau of the War Produc- 
tion Board allocated nitrate of soda to the various fertilizer-manufacturing 
plants, where it was stored during the off-season of consumption. With the 
ending of this allocation system, it is essential that distributors order their 
nitrate of soda now so that it may be moved early from the manufacturer to 
local storage points, such as the distributors’ own warehouses, and farms. 

Total foreign and domestic supplies of nitrate of soda are expected to be 
25 percent short, during the current season, of the tonnage delivered to 
agriculture east of the Rocky Mountains in the 1944-45 season. 

Contrary to popular belief, Chilean exports of nitrate of soda to this country 
will be considerably less this year than last. In the period July-June 1944—45, 
650.000 short tons, because a greater volume of nitrate from Chile is now 
1945-46, however, Chilean imports are expected to amount to only perhaps 
650,000 short tons, because a greater volume of nitrate from Chile is now 


This shortage for American agriculture can be offset, in part, by the use 
of ammonium nitrate, Cal-Nitro, and Uramon. 
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that area until uncut timberland be. 
comes accessible. Local lumbermen be. 
lieve lumbering would become more im. 
portant than ever before if transporta. 
tion from interior forests to the coast 
could be supplied. 

Exports of pine lumber from the Tegy. 
cigalpa area to Panama and New Orleans 
amounted to 383,335 board feet for the ¢ 
months. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


DEMAND FOR MACHINERY, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The sugar industry of the Dominican 
Republic presents a possible market for 
machinery for cane cultivation, particy- 
larly for tractors and plows. This need 
was realized when sugarcane production 
was affected by a shortage of laborers 
and there was not sufficient grass to feed 
the cattle. It is reported that there may 
be a demand for machinery even when 
the use of oxen would be more economi- 
cal. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


COsTA RICAN MARKET FOR PHARMACEUTICALS 


The value of the annual output of 
Costa Rica’s domestic pharmaceutical 
industry is estimated at $1,900,000 in pro- 
prietary medicines, and $1,700,000 in 
nonproprietary medicines. In addition, 
biological preparations are manufac- 
tured to a very limited extent. A small 
volume of bacillus acidophilus is made 
by a local laboratory. 

The domestic industry is dependent on 
imports of materials to an estimated 90 
percent of the value of all materials con- 
sumed. The materials available domes- 
tically, which are used in large quanti- 
ties, are alcohol and sugar. 


INSTALLATIONS FOR PRODUCING PENICILLIN, 
INDIA 


Plant and equipment are being in- 
stalled at the Indian Institute of Science 
at Bangalore, India, to produce 100,- 
000,000 units of penicillin monthly, re- 
ports the British press. 


IMPORTS OF PHARMACEUTICALS INCREASE, 
SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


In 1944, imports of pharmaceuticals 
into Syria and the Lebanon amounted 
to 103,889 kilogramsfi valued at #SLl,- 
441,103, of which the United States sup- 
plied 22,408 kilograms, with a value of 
£S5L444,434. (One £SL=$0.4545, U. S. 
currency.) Lebanon's imports of phar- 
maceuticals in the preceding year 
amounted to 87,199 kilograms, worth 
£SL1,224,051, when the United States 
supplied 10,449 kilograms, valued at 
£SL182,709. 


INITIAL PRODUCTION OF PENICILLIN, 
U.S. S. R. 


In the Soviet Union, a penicillin plant 
has been established at Kislovodsk, ac- 
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cording to the foreign press. The initial 
production is for use in hospitals in the 
Caucasus region. 


Urucuay TAKES LARGER PERCENTAGE OF 
U. S. Drucs 


Uruguayan imports of drug and phar- 
maceutical products increased in value 
from $945,000 in 1938 to $1,066,000 in 
1944. The share of United States drug 
products amounted to only slightly more 
than 12 percent of the total in 1938, but 
by 1944 had increased to 72 percent. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND PLATINUM, 
COLOMBIA 


Gold production in Colombia during 
the first 5 months of 1945 totaled 251,238 
troy ounces as compared with 250,644 troy 
ounces during the first 5 months of 1944 
and 250,458 in the corresponding period 
of 1943. The value of the gold production 
for the first 5 months of 1945 was 15,- 
388,000 pesos; for the corresponding 
period of 1944, 15,352,000 pesos; and for 
that of 1943, 15,341,000 pesos. 

According to its current policy the 
Bank of the Republic purchased almost 
all of the production during the January-— 
May period of 1945. Of the amount se- 
cured by the bank, totaling 234,713 troy 
ounces, 161,564 troy ounces were placer 
gold; 68,564 troy ounces, lode gold; 4,576 
troy ounces, reworked ore; and 9 troy 
ounces, old jewelry. 

All platinum up to 45,000 troy ounces 
produced in Colombia from April 19, 1945, 


Production of Copper, Lead, and Zine Concentrates in Newfoundland, 1940-44 
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Sugar Import Controls Extended, Others Relaxed 


The Department of Agriculture has extended import controls to include 
all sugar-containing products shipped to this country, and at the same time 
removed or modified controls on imports of certain oils, oilseeds, cereals, and 
meats, in an amendment to WFO 63, under which food imports are regulated. 
The amendment became effective Nov. 15. 

Provisions of the order controlling sugar-containing products have been 
extended to cover any products containing cane or beet sugar, or containing, 
in any quantity, any ingredient in the manufacture of which cane or beet 
sugar was used. Previously controls were imposed only on imports of prod- 
ucts containing 40 percent or more of sugar by weight. 

Extension of provisions controlling sugar-containing products is designed 
to prevent diversion of sugar, thereby increasing quantities of direct con- 
sumption sugar imports to this country. 

Products removed from import control are: sesame oil, edible and inedible; 
sesame seed; neat’s-foot oil and animal oils known as neat’s-foot stock; rape- 
seed; barley; corn, including cracked, and corn meal, flour grits, and similar 
products. In addition, the Department has eliminated control over direct 
imports of 10 meat products into Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of the 
U. S. 


























to the end of the calendar year has been 
contracted for by the Bank of the Repub- 
lic. Quantities moving to the United 


{Production in thousands of quintals; area in thousands 
of cadastral yokes] ! 
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! 1 quintal = 220.46 pounds; 1 yoke=1.07 acres. 
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quired as a result of the “‘Vienna award.”’ 
{Quantity in long tons; value in Canadian currency] 

The acreage of castor-oil seed has in- 
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ITALIAN MERCURY PRODUCTION 


Operations in the mercury mines in the 
Tuscany region, Italy, which were com- 
pletely suspended as a result of damage 
to power houses and reduction plants in 
the German retreat, have now been re- 
sumed, and by the end of September 1945 
production was averaging 2,600 flasks of 
76 pounds each a month. Stocks on hand 
on that date were 26,500 flasks. 

In 1938 the Tuscany mines produced 
58,800 flasks, or 88 percent of the total 
Italian production; and during the years 
from 1938 to 1943 they continued as the 
principal mercury producers in Italy, 
providing 85 percent of the total output. 
Total production of mercury in Italy was 
greatly expanded during the war, increas- 
ing from 42,732 flasks in 1936 to a max- 
imum of 94,160 flasks in 1941. 

_ Estimates based on the 1940 production 
indicate that developed ore reserves in 


Tuscany are sufficient for about 8 years 
and that probable and possible reserves 
are large enough to be productive for 
many years to come. Recently the grade 
of ore mined has averaged 1.29 percent 
mercury. 

Domestic consumption of mercury in 
Italy between the years 1936 and 1940 
amounted to 15 percent of the total out- 
put of all Italian mines. The remaining 
85 percent was exported, large quantities 
being shipped to the United States. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


VEGETABLE-OIL INDUSTRY, HUNGARY 


Production of the three most impor- 
tant oilseeds in Hungary and the area 
planted to them are as follows: 


of soybeans. Since 1939, tobacco seed 
has also been used in the vegetable-oil 
industry. 

Prior to 1935, the greater part of the 
oilseed crop was exported; since then 
seed-processing plants have been estab- 
lished on a large scale. Less than 9,900 
metric tons of vegetable oil were pro- 
duced in 1932, but by the outbreak of 
World War II, seven large plants, sit- 
uated in the Budapest and Gyor area, 
had a processing capacity of 35,000 
metric tons annually, and together with 
the oil mills of the eastern districts, 
brought total processing capacity of the 
country to 67,000 metric tons of seed 
per year. 

Wartime conditions stimulated the 
vegetable-oil-processing industry, and 
by 1943 54 plants and oil mills in Hun- 
gary reached a productive capacity of 
323,000 metric tons of oilseeds per year, 
or an output of 64,600 metric tons of un- 
refined vegetable oil, based, upon a 20 
percent yield. The capacity decreased 
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by 20 percent on account of war dam- 
ages and the loss of plants in areas taken 
from Hungary and is now estimated at 
about 250,000 metric tons of seed yearly. 
Ten plants using the gasoline-extraction 
method have a processing capacity of 
185,000 metric tons whereas the other 
plants are equipped only for pressing the 
seeds. In addition to the regular oil 
mills, there are about 500 home-type 
oil presses operated in the country, hav- 
ing a total processing capacity of about 
12,000 metric tons annually. 

Hungary usually has imported annu- 
ally from the Balkans about 15,000 metric 
tons of oil cakes for fodder, but since 
the large loss of livestock has reduced 
domestic demand for feed, a large por- 
tion of the current output of oilseed cakes 
will be available for export. The 1944 
production of oil cake totaled 76,000 
metric tons. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF PAINTS 


Brazilian imports of oil paints during 
the first 6 months of 1945 amounted to 
157 metric tons, valued at 1,422,000 cru- 
zeiros. The United States furnished 54 
tons, valued at 522,000 cruzeiros. 

Imports of pyroxylin paints totaled 68 
tons, valued at 1,153,000 cruzeiros, the 
United States supplying the _ entire 
amount. In this 6-month period the 
United States also furnished 50 tons of 
paints n. o. s., valued at 522,000 cruzeiros. 
This represented 90 percent of total im- 
ports of 54 tons valued at 550,000 cru- 
zeiros. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


GROWTH OF CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Pulp and paper industries are of 
great importance in northwestern On- 
tario, Canada, especially in employment 
figures and future potentialities. There 
were seven plants operating in the Lake- 
head region in 1939 and two others now 
under construction should be function- 
ing in 1946. It is estimated that 1946 
employment in pulp and paper mills will 
exceed the wartime peak. In addition, 
about 10,000 workers are seasonally em- 
ployed to cut and transport the raw 
material. 

In 1946 five of the mills will manufac- 
ture newsprint, the others will manufac- 
ture sulfite pulp; sulfate pulp; kraft, 
pulp, paper, and container boards; or 
specialty book and writing paper. The 
United States imports virtually all the 
newsprint and sulfate pulp and about 
half the kraft pulp. About 15 percent of 
the kraft container boards to be produced 
in 1946 are also expected to go to the 
United States. Small quantities of the 
book and other paper produced are ex- 
ported to Australia and New Zealand. 

A paper products company in Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Canada, is 
planning a $200,000 addition to its pres- 
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ent facilities for the manufacture of 
specialty papers. Arrangements have 
already been completed with United 
States firms for delivery of the necessary 
equipment. 


U. S. Imports OF Woop PULP 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 9,961 short 
tons during the week ended November 
8, 1945. 

The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
first postwar importations were reported 
for the week ended June 29, 1945, through 
November 8, 1945, amounts to 370,952 
short tons. This tonnage was composed 
of about 40 percent unbleached sulfite 
wood pulp, about 40 percent unbleached 
sulfate wood pulp (kraft), and about 9 
percent of bleached sufite grades other 
than high alpha and dissolving. The re- 
maining 11 percent was mechanical pulp, 
bleached sulfate, special chemical grades 
of bleached sulfite, and soda pulp. 


Entries of Wood Pulp Into the United 
States From Sweden by Customs Dis- 
tricts and Country of Origin, Week Ended 
November 8, 1945 





Customs district and grade Quantity Value 





Maine and New Hampshire Short tons 
Sulfite, unbleached 1,433 $93, 666 
Sulfate (kraft puly ul 

bleached 2,178 | 139,029 

Massachusetts 
Sulfite, unbleached 921 54, 743 
Sulfate (kraft pulp un- 

bleached 5,429 | 312, 621 
Total 9,961 | 600,059 
Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood 


Pulp—VE-Day Through November 8, 








1945 
Iter Quantity Value 
Mechanically ground wood Short tons 
pulp, unbleached 11,913 $449,774 
Mechanically ground wood 
pulp, bleached 1,177 43, OOR 
Sulfite, unbleached 149, 526 9, 372, 272 
Sulfite, rayon and special chem 
ical grades, bleached 209, OS4 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
special chemical grace 
bleached 4, W2U 2, 601, 483 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp) unbleached 146, 595 9, 015, 779 
Sulfate, bleached 21, 809 1, 599, 018 
Seda pulp, unbleached and 
bleached 39 2,119 
Unclassified wood pulp 1, 338 77, 992 
Total 370, 952 | 23, 461,519 
1 Includes 84 tons valued at $6,123 which entered the 
Philadelphia district and 222 tons valued at $16,439 
which entered the Maryland district, both during the 
week ended October 18; these entries were previously 
reported as unclassified wood pulp 
2 Entry into the Maryland district during the week 


ended October 18 revised from $456,332 to $646,332 


CONDITIONS IN NEWFOUNDLAND’S INDUSTRY 


Newfoundland’s two pulp and paper 
mills operated at capacity in the third 
quarter of 1945, production having been 
somewhat greater than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. Outlook for the 
newsprint industry has been altered by 
the announcement that Great Britain 
may curtail newsprint imports. If this 
is done, operations of the mills at Corner 
Brook and Grand Falls may be seriously 
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affected next season, but this Season’s 
operations will probably be unchangeg 

More woods workers are still needeq 
as returning veterans have not applied 
for jobs in sufficient numbers to fill] labor 
requirements. The current supply of 
raw materials is fairly good, but there 
has been some anxiety regarding winter 
supplies of pulpwood and coal. 

There were no price changes in the 
third quarter, but some benefit may be 
derived from a reduction of water freight 
rates to the United States mainland. 


PALESTINE IMPORTS FROM THE U. §. 


Paper valued at $226,800 for packing 
citrus fruit, and printing paper valueq 
at $141,086 are listed among the prin. 
cipal commodities Palestine imported 
from the United States during the first 
6 months of 1945. 


PROCURING PULPWOOD, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s pulpwood procuring 
agency is having difficulty fulfilling pulp. 
wood agreements with its member mills 
because of large demands for fuel wood, 
Several of the largest mills are threat- 
ened with a shut-down unless supplies 
of pulpwood can be imported from 
neighboring countries. 

A cooperative enterprise at Lucerne, 
has the unique function of procuring 
pulpwood for all the pulp-manufactur- 
ing plants of Switzerland. It was started 
several years ago to relieve mill manage- 
ment of the many cumbersome details 
incident to the purchase of wood sup- 
plies, and it now arranges and executes 
pulpwood contracts, supervises prepara- 
tion of the wood, and makes shipment 
to the mills. The system assures that 
wood cut in any given locality goes to 
the nearest mill in that area, thus saving 
large sums in freight charges and elim- 
inating the competitive factor that is 
common to an_ overlapping wood 
territory. 

A pictorial manual of instructions on 
the preparation of pulpwood in the woods 
is distributed to contractors and wood 
cutters by the procurement company. 
Since the largest part of Swiss pulpwood 
is made into sulfite pulp of bleached 
and unbleached grades, much emphasis 
is placed on the necessity for clean wood. 
The Swiss recommend that the bark be 
peeled from the tree at a height of ap- 
proximately 12 inches above the stump 
before the tree is cut. After felling, the 
merchantable length is peeled and cut 
into 1-meter lengths (39.37 inches) and 
the wood bolts are stacked in ricks off 
the ground. The pulpwood is kept as 
clean as possible in all stages of han- 
dling. Diseased and defective wood as 
well as pieces which are forked, extreme- 
ly crooked, or whose ends are shattered 
are sorted out for fuel wood. 

Normally, the annual allocation of 
pulpwood to the pulp and paper industry 
in Switzerland amounts to about 100,000 
cords a year. There is spruce (Picea ez- 
celsis) and silver fir (Abies pacdinada). 
Cutting starts about October 1 and con- 
tinues through the winter months. Much 
farm labor participates in the cutting 
during the slack crop season. The price 
of peeled wood averages about $23 a cord 
at October exchange rates. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


CONTINUATION OF RATIONING, ALGERIA 


Because of the difficulty of obtaining 
gasoline, gas oil, and other petroleum 
products in Algeria, the rationing of gas- 
oline will continue, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Governor General. 
About 12,000 hectoliters monthly are be- 
ing produced of a mixture of alcohol and 
gasoline, and the product is said to be 
free from the disadvantages of the one 
used during the early part of the war. 


OUTPUT OF ARGENTINA 


Petroleum production in Argentina in 
the first 6 months of 1945 amounted to 
1,839,401 cubic meters, compared with 
1,947,753 in 1944, according to the Direc- 
cion de Minas y Geologia. Output by the 
semi-State agency in charge of produc- 
tion totaled 1,238,840 liters, and by pri- 
vate companies, 660,651; comparable to- 
tals for 1944 were 1,309,205 and 638,548 
liters, respectively. 

The decline of total production 
amounted to 5.6 percent, that of State 
output 5.4 percent, and that of private 
companies 6 percent. 


POSSIBILITY OF PETROLEUM DEPOSITS IN 
BAHAMAS, B. W. I. 


Since it is thought that valuable petro- 
leum deposits may exist in the Bahamas, 
British West Indies, several leading oil 
groups have sent representatives to the 
Islands and organized local corporations, 
according to the British press. No wells 
have been sunk, but visiting experts are 
said to be favorably impressed. 


ADDITION OF DISTILLATION UNIT TO REFIN- 
ERY, BRAZIL 


The National Petroleum Council of 
Brazil has approved the addition of a dis- 
tillation unit with a capacity of about 
1,400 barrels daily to the refinery of the 
Companhia Brasileira de Petroleos at Rio 
Grande, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. The 
capacity of the refinery is 1,000 barrels 
per day. 


PRODUCTION AND STOCKS, ALBERTA 
PROVINCE, CANADA 


Production of crude petroleum and 
natural gas in Alberta Province, Canada, 
during August 1945 amounted to 669,755 
barrels, compared with 749,952 in August 
1944, the daily averages for the two 
periods being 21,605 and 24,192 barrels, 
respectively. Natural gasoline which was 
recovered from absorption plants in the 
Turner Vailey and included in these 
figures totaled 28,719 and 25,885 barrels. 

Crude oil and natural gas in storage in 
Alberta on September 1 amounted to 
421,652 barrels, compared with 479.609 on 
September 1, 1944. Refined petroleum 
Stocks in storage on August 1 totaled 
1,426,276 barrels, compared with 1,102,589 
on August 1, 1944. 

Licenses were issued in August 1945 for 
49 wells. 

PRODUCTION IN IRAN 


Production of petroleum products in 
Iran during 1944 by the Anglo-Iranian 
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Oil Co., Ltd., reached a record figure of 
11,521,555 metric tons, according to the 
company’s annual report. 

Most of the crude oil continued to come 
from Haft Kel and Masjid-i-Sulaiman. 
A pipe line now connects the Gach Saran 
field with the refinery at Abadan and the 
rate of delivery is approximately 2,000,- 
000 tons annually. The Agha Jari field 
began production in 1943. 

During the first war years, the Abadan 
refinery operated considerably below 
capacity, but with greater demand capac- 
ity was fully utilized. Plant to handle 
4,000,000 tons annually was added and 
started operating in December 1944. 


PLAN FOR CONSTRUCTION OF REFINERIES 
SUBMITTED FOR APPROVAL, LEBANON 


The agreement between the Lebanese 
Government and two United States oil 
companies for the construction of re- 
fineries near Tripoli will be submitted to 
the Lebanese Chamber for ratification, 
according to the foreign press. Plants 
are to be completed within 5 years and 
facilities will be granted for the estab- 
lishment of railway lines, ports, and 
radio and telephone installations. 


SUPPLIES FOR NORWAY 


Norway’s petroleum supplies have 
been increasing at a growing rate since 
the end of the war. Retail gasoline 
stocks in September amounted to 4,500 
metric tons and in October were esti- 
mated at 6,400 tons; by January the 
quantity will probably reach 11,300 tons. 
In 1939 monthly consumption totaled 
15,000 tons. 

Although the Diesel-oil situation is not 
so promising, supplies are expected to be 
adequate for fishing, industry, and 
coastal shipping. Some fuel oil has been 
received and stocks are expected to ap- 
proximate normal during the winter 
months. 


NECESSITY TO CONTINUE RATIONING, U. K. 


Stocks of gasoline available for civ- 
ilian consumption in the United King- 
dom at the end of September amounted 
to 450,000 tons, or about 40 percent of 
stocks at the close of 1938, according to 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power. It is 
not possible at present to abolish gaso- 
line rationing or to increase the ration, 
it was stated. 


Shipbuilding 


THE FRENCH PROGRAM 


The program for reconstructing the 
French merchant navy includes the re- 
conditioning of existing shipping, 1,000,- 
000 tons; the purchasing or chartering 
of ships abroad, 500,000 tons; new con- 
structions in France, 1,000,000 tons; and 
orders to be placed abroad, 500,000 tons, 
according to the foreign press. In addi- 
tion, vessels for fisheries and freight are 
planned. 


PROGRESS MADE IN SPAIN 


The shipyards of Spain have under 
construction a total of 172 ships, aggre- 
gating 246,945 tons with a load capacity 
of 2,844,000 tons and valued at 1,250,- 
000,000 pesetas, according to the foreign 
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press. Delivery of 11 units was made 
during the first half of 1945. 

Of the 172 ships under construction, 
145 are motor vessels and 27 are steam- 
ers. Included are 6 tankers with a total 
capacity of 64,000 tons; 12 are combined 
passenger and cargo boats; 23, of 61,650 
tons, are intended for fruit transport; 
5 are for coal transport; 9 for high-sea 
fisheries; 59 for local fisheries; 46 for 
coastal work; 1, a training ship; and 
11 are tugs. 

Of the 11 units delivered, 1, a tanker 
of 19,250 tons, was built in Matagorda; 
another, a cargo boat, came from the 
Cadiz yards. Sevilla is planning the re- 
vival of its shipbuilding industry. The 
work of reestablishing slips for steam- 
ers on the Guadalquivir River is being 
carried on at full speed, and ship con- 
struction is to be started shortly. 

The Sociedad Espanola de Construc- 
cién Naval was to launch the first of 
four combined passenger and freight 
steamers in September. The vessel is 
driven by Diesel engines and has one- 
Class passenger accommodations. Its 
length is 148.13 meters; displacement, 
14,140 tons, gross; net, 8,700 tons. The 
7,500-hp. engines will give the ship a 
speed of 16% knots and the radius of 
action will be 12,000 miles. The cost of 
the ship was 35,000,000 pesetas. It is 
intended for service to the United States 
and the Philippines. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U.S. S. R. 


The Stalin shipbuilding plant in Kiev, 
Soviet Russia, is building two-Diesel, 
300-hp. river boats. The first two of the 
series were delivered during the summer. 
Total production of the plant has already 
reached the prewar level. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


SPAIN’s EXPorRTs To U. S. 


In 1944, exports from Spain to the 
United States included essences and per- 
fumes valued at 1,962,906 gold pesetas 
(3.06 gold pesetas=$1 U. S. currency). 


IMPORTS OF SOAPS DECLINE, U. K. 


The war years caused a sharp decline 
in British imports of soap, reports the 
British press. In 1938, 177,066 hundred- 
weight of soap were imported; in 1943, 
only 293; and in the following year, soap 
imports declined to 164 hundredweight. 


Special Products 


OUTPUT OF PORCELAIN TO ADVANCE, 
FINLAND 


Finland’s Arabia Porcelain Factory, in 
1939 the largest producer in Europe, has 
been expanding enormously since that 
year. With the completion of the new 
wing now under construction; the Fin- 
nish press reports, output will increase 
further by about 67 percent. The press 
conjectures its production will then prob- 
ably be the largest in the world. 

This company’s exports of sanitary 
porcelain before the war had a valuation 
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of about 20,000,000 Finnish marks an- 
nually, and household porcelain exports 
about 30,000,000 marks. Among its 
customers were importers in Africa and 
North and South American countries. 

(The Finnish mark in 1939 equaled 
about $0.0199 in United States currency. 
It is currently set at $0.007353.) 


Imports INTO EIRE 


The value of imports of selected items 
into Eire during the period January 
through July 1945 is as follows, with com- 
parable valuations for the like period 
of the preceding year in parentheses; 
Motion-picture film £55,308 (£16,290) ; 
electric light bulbs, £22,674 (£2,927); bi- 
cycles, complete and assemblies, £16,865 
(£1,953) ; bicycle parts, £71,799 (£20,064); 
and bicycle tires, £2,658 (£1,995). 


PENCIL INDUSTRY IN FRANCE 


Six companies in France manufacture 
wood-covered lead pencils. During the 
war, production of this industry declined 
to a low point of 200,000 gross and has 
continued at about the same level during 
the past year because of the inability of 
manufacturers to secure necessary ma- 
terials. Before the war, considerable 
quantities of red and incense cedar were 
imported from the United States for this 
purpose, and the French basswood in use 
today is said to be less satisfactory. 

Forty French companies manufacture 
mechanical screw pencils, complete or in 
part. Perhaps the largest such company 
in France is a Paris firm, which in pre- 
war days turned out approximately 
200,000 mechanical pencils a year, or 
about 20 percent of total French produc- 
tion of first-quality pencils. Lack of 
suitable plastic materials for the bar- 
rels, formerly imported from Germany 
and Italy, is a big handicap to manufac- 
turers. The use of celluloid is prohibited 
in French factories because of the fire 
hazard. The United States and Great 
Britain are sources of imports of the 
long, straight, and rigid leads required 
for mechanical pencils; Germany for- 
merly supplied a large part of these. 

Production of wood-case and mechani- 
cal pencils for 1945 is estimated at 250,000 
gross, compared with 300,000 gross in 
1944 and 1,000,000 gross in 1938. 


MARKET IN PALESTINE FOR REFRIGERA- 
TORS AND AIR-CONDITIONING ASSEMBLY 
PLANTS 


A market exists in Palestine and nearby 
countries for refrigerators and air-con- 
ditioning assembly plants. The sugges- 
tion has been made that such equipment 
be assembled in Palestine and from there 
distributed to other Middle Eastern 
countries where the climate is conducive 
to the sale of this type of equipment. 


PRODUCTION OF BICYCLES IN SPAIN 


The annual production of bicycles in 
Spain is between 325,000 and 350,000, of 
which 90 percent are produced by the 
manufacturing factories and 10 percent 
by firms which assemble bicycles. 

It is estimated that there are about 
800,000 bicycles in Spain. While the 
scarcity and cost of motor-driven vehi- 
cles has created an active need for 
bicycles, the potential demand is largely 
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nullified by the low national-purchasing 
power; food, clothing, and shelter absorb 
most of the national income. 

By far, the majority of all manufac- 
turing and assembling plants are located 
in the Province of Guipuzcoa, one of 
the Basque Provinces on Spain’s north- 
ern coast. Most of the brakes (hand 
brakes) used on Spanish bicycles are 
also manufactured in this Province. 


BICYCLE INDUSTRY WELL ESTABLISHED, 
SWEDEN 

The Swedish bicycle industry is in the 
hands of well-established firms. In 1939, 
domestic production numbered about 
309,000 bicycles and imports totaled 59. 
More than 18,000 were exported. Pro- 
duction amounted to 400,000 in 1941 and 
267,000 in 1942, the last year for which 
production statistics are available. 

The industry may be expected not only 
to retain domestic trade but to export. 
Before the war Swedish bicycles were 
popular in Finland and Estonia. 

Unofficial reports indicate there are 
about 3,000,000 bicycles in Sweden or 
about one bicycle for every second person 
in the country. 

There are said to be about 17 principal 
firms and a number of smaller firms— 
bringing the total to perhaps 40—en- 
gaged in manufacturing and assembling 
bicycles in Sweden at present. 


RECONVERSION IN WATCH AND CLOCK 
InDusTRY, U.S.S. R. 


The Soviet watch and clock industry, 
which produced mortars during the war, 
was being reconverted this summer, ac- 
cording to the Russian press. 

Two plants in Moscow, one in Penza 
and one in Chelyabinsk, were expected to 
have the first series of their new pocket 
and wrist watches ready by late 1945 or 
early 1946. A 1946 production of 400,000 
watches from the entire watch industry 
is anticipated, of which more than 300,000 
will have new trade-marks. 

Completion of two additional plants, 
in Erevan and in Serdobsk, is expected 
in 1946. 


NEW SIZES OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
DEVELOPED, U. K. 


Fluorescent lamps in five new sizes 
have been developed in the United King- 
dom, according to the British Electric 
Lamp Manufacturers’ Association. The 
new sizes will range between 1'5 and 4 
feet long and have power of 15 to 40 
nominal watts. The three larger types 
will be for 200-250 volt alternating cur- 
rent circuits, and the other two will be 
for 100-130 volts. 

All of these lamps will be available in 
daylight and warm-white forms. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


ACTIVITY OF CUBAN COTTON-WEAVING 
INDUSTRY 


Cuba’s cotton-weaving industry is di- 
vided into two activities: The production 
of cotton piece goods and the production 
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of housefurnishing specialties such gs 
bath towels, bath mats, bed covers, ang 
related articles. The industry as a whole 
comprises 12 factories, with a total cap. 
italization of $5,108,000, of which $4,009. 
000 is invested in one fully integrated 
mill. A total of 3,973 persons is employeg 
in the industry, and 78,000 spindles anq 
2,438 looms are in operation. (Two pgin. 
cipal mills operate 1,700 of the tota) 
looms and employ 3,000 of the total num. 
ber of persons employed.) They account 
for 80 percent of the island’s production 
of piece goods. Equipment ranges from 
modern to virtually antiquated, and the 
quantity of output varies accordingly, 

Yarn is imported except for the largest 
mill, which provides all its spinning re. 
quirements, and two other mills which 
take care of a portion of their own, 
While during recent years imports have 
been seriously restricted, total effective 
demand would approximate 5,961,000 
pounds of cotton yarn. 

During the years immediately preced- 
ing the outbreak of the war, Cuban pro- 
duction of cotton piece goods averaged 
about 31,000,000 square yards and im- 
ports amounted to about 60,000,000 
square yards annually. 

Domestic textiles became increasingly 
important in Cuba during the war, but 
the general opinion is that when im- 
ported cotton textiles are available again 
the Cuban Producers’ share of the do- 
mestic market will diminish. Despite 
the uncertainty of future demand, how- 
ever, one Habana firm intends to install 
4.800 additional spindles shortly. The 
largest textile mill has 6,000 more spin- 
dles and some weaving equipment on 
order. 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND TRADE, RUMANIA 


Although undertaken in comparatively 
recent years, cotton growing in Rumania 
has expanded very rapidly—from a re- 
corded production of 25.2 metric tons 
in 1931 to about 17,000 tons in 1944; 
acreage increased from 91 hectares to 
44.531 hectares. About 56,000 hectares 
have been planted this year, and esti- 
mates in August placed the probable crop 
at 21,000 tons of raw cotton. The goal for 
next year is 70,000 hectares. 

The principal cotton-producing area 
of the country lies along the lower Dan- 
ube, on the southern boundary of Ru- 
mania. From this region comes the 
highest yield per hectare and cotton of 
the best quality. 

Imports of raw cotton into Rumania 
rose steadily from 1931 to a peak of 
20,300 tons in 1938. Domestic produc- 
tion of cotton also increased, as the coun- 
try worked toward the development of a 
textile industry with a capacity of 20,000 
to 25,000 tons of cotton annually. War- 
time conditions cut imports of raw cot- 
ton drastically to 7,900 tons in 1941, 420 
tons on 1942; none was received in 1943 
and 1944. Domestic growers had a rec- 
ord production in these two latter years— 
9,000 and 17,000 tons, respectively. 

Several hundred tons of cotton are 
said to be still in the hands of growers 
and gradually are being exchanged for 
other commodities. 

Rumania is scheduled to receive 
20,000 tons of ginned cotton for domestic 
use from the Soviet Union during the 
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year May 8, 1945, to May 7, 1946, accord- 
ing to an economic agreement between 
the two countries, in addition to 20,000 
tons of raw cotton for spinning and 
weaving and reexporting to the Soviet 
Union. Added to estimated Rumanian 
production of about 6,000 metric tons of 
lint for 1945, this supply should amply 
occupy the country’s spinning and weav- 
ing facilities. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


ForREIGN TRADE IN RAYON Goops, 
MADAGASCAR 


Rayon piece goods totaling 12,712 net 
kilograms were imported into Madagas- 
car during the second quarter of 1945; 
ribbons and laces imported amounted to 
1,159 net kilograms and other rayon 
goods to 29.374 net kilograms. Exports 
of hand-made cotton laces totaled 12 net 
kilograms. 


W ool and Products 


RESUMPTION OF BELGIAN INDUSTRY 


Belgian Government purchases of wool 
amounted to 21,000 tons from the time 
of that country’s liberation (about Au- 
gust 1, 1944) through the middle of 
October 1945. 

About 4,000 tons of carded wool and 
3,000 tons of combed wool already had 
been distributed to spinners by the middle 
of October, and distribution of an addi- 
tional 1,000 tons of each was expected 
shortly. 

Production of spinning mills, steadily 
growing, reached 40 percent of average 
prewar production. Weaving activity 
was following the same pattern, at an 
interval of a few weeks. 

Resumption of wool conditioning, an 
important Belgian industry centering at 
Verviers, in eastern Belgium, was ex- 
pected soon. 


TIBETAN RAW-WOOL ARRIVALS AND 
Exports 


Total exports of Tibetan wool from 
Calcutta to the United States during 
the season October 1, 1944, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1945, amounted to 16,337 bales, 
approximately 5,055,500 pounds, valued 
at 4,727,500 rupees. (One rupee=about 
$0.30 United States currency.) At the 
end of September no stocks were being 
held in Calcutta. 

Arrivals of Tibetan wool at Kalim- 
pong having been fairly steady, stocks 
there in early October had risen to an 
estimated 3,500 to 4,000 bales, practically 
all from the closing season’s clip. 

Wool from the new season’s clip were 
expected to begin to arrive at Kalimpong 
in November, when restoration of trans- 
port facilities out of that city, which 
— impaired by a landslide, was hoped 
or. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


EXPORTS OF FIBERS MAY INCREASE, 
CEYLON 


Production of coir mattress fiber in 
Ceylon, during the first quarter of 1945 
amounted to approximately 45,000 hun- 
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dredweights, increased to 54,000 hun- 
dredweights during the second quarter 
of the year, and probably reached 60,000 
hundredweights during the third quar- 
ter, according to data received from the 
All-Ceylon Fiber Millers’ Association. 
(One hundredweight=112 pounds.) 

Early in July 1945 the British Ministry 
of Supply increased its purchases of 
Ceylon mattress fiber from 17,000 to 
10,000 hundredweights monthly, the in- 
crease to be effective until the end of 
the year. Fiber dealers fully expect 
generally increased shipments of various 
Ceylon fibers, particularly to Europe, 
which will more than counterbalance 
any decrease in domestic demand be- 
cause of the closing down military estab- 
lishments on the island. 

Export statistics for the first 6 months 
of 1944 and 1945 are given in the follow- 
ing table: 


Eeports of Ceylon Fibers and Yarn 





First 6 months | First 6 months 
1044 1945 


Item and destina- 
tion 
} Quan- Value Quan- 





tity | “tity | Value 
| Hun- | Hun- 
| dred- | | dred- | 
Coir yarn weight |Rupees', weight |Rupees' 
United Kingdom 7, 530 (164, 681 920 | 28,400 
Australia 892 | 18, 308 307 9, 480 
British India 14 | 268 3 | 103 
South Africa 1, 530 | 34, 520 
Mauritius 100 | 1,887 
New Zealand . 1,129 | 21, 484 
Total -| 11,195 (241, 157 1,230 | 37,983 
Bristle fiber | 
United States 899 | 11,397 105 | 1,615 
United Kingdom 12,874 |226,577 | 13,525 | 204,019 
Australia 1,140 | 18, 625 655 10, 483 
British India 774 | 12,277 870 | 13,343 
New Zealand 182 3,019 198 | 3,156 
South Africa 60 | 9, 560 81 1, 234 
Sweden 2,001 | 33, 616 - | 
Egypt 226 3, 467 
Total 18, 530 (315,071 | 15,660 | 237,317 
Mattress fiber | 
United States 5, 496 | 38,104 2,587 | 21,473 
United Kingdom 2,799 | 20,571 | 34,779 | 286, 218 
Australia 8, 568 | 59,253 | 21,489 | 177, 529 
British India 19,486 (117,033 | 10, 695 88, 215 
Mauritius 1,985 | 10, 981 
New Zealand 1p 1, 328 : 
Southern Rhodesia 297 1, 855 102 &34 
South Africa 38, 583 |238,485 | 20,711 | 170, 897 
Egypt 2,106 | 17, 466 
Kenya j SY 452 
Portuguese East 
Africa 201 1,214 
Sweden 107 1, 192 
Ships’ stores 607 4, 909 
Total 77,861 490,468 | 93,076 | 767,631 
11 Rupee=approximately U. 8. $0.30 


FOREIGN TRADE, MADAGASCAR 


Raffia was the chief fiber export from 
Madagascar in the April—June period of 
1945, shipments amounting to 235,000 net 
kilograms. Crin vegetal was the second 
ranking fiber export and totaled 15,300 
net kilograms. Vegetable-fiber manu- 
factures exported during the quarter 
included hemp twine, 72 net kilograms; 
sisal cordage, 697 net kilograms; and 
miscellaneous aloe and raffia manufac- 
tures, 882 net kilograms. 

Imports of miscellaneous-fiber prod- 
ucts in the same months included 307,979 
net kilograms of jute bags, 10,270 net 
kilograms of cordage and twine, and 69 
kilograms of processed hemp. 
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Tobacco and 
Related Products 


BRAZILIAN CROP AND FOREIGN TRADE 


The 1945-46 tobacco crop in the State 
of Baia, Brazil, is estimated by reliable 
sources at between 400,000 and 500,000 
bales of 75 kilograms each. The annual 
consumption of tobacco produced in the 
State of Baia for the manufacture of 
Baia cigars and cigarettes is officially es- 
timated by the Tobac« Institute of the 
State at about 30,000 vales of 75 kilo- 
grams each. About 90 percent is used 
for cigars and the balance for cigarettes. 

The only importation of foreign leaf 
tobacco is of Sumatra cigar wrapper. In 
1944, 87 metric tons of Sumatra leaf 
were imported from the United States, 
and from January 1 to March 15, 1945, 
4 metric tons. Leaf tobacco is also im- 
ported from other States of Brazil for use 
in the manufacture of cigarettes; in 
1944, 1,128 metric tons were imported 
from these sources, and from January 1 
to March 15, 1945, 159 metric tons. 

Exports of leaf tobacco amounted to 
339,160 bales of 75 kilograms each in 
1944, and 184,327 bales in the first 8 
months of 1945. During both periods, 
Spain was by far the largest purchaser, 
with Argentina, second. Large shipments 
to Spain, the Netherlands, and Switzer- 
land are expected in the next season. 

There are at present three cigarette 
and five cigar factories operating in the 
State of Baia. Estimates place consump- 
tion of cigarettes in the Salvador (Baia) 
district at 800,000,000 annually, and of 
cigars, at about 70,000,000 annually. 

Importation of cigarettes is limited to 
purchases of superior grades from south- 
ern Brazil. In 1944, these imports 
amounted to 147 metric tons, and from 
January 1 to March 15, 1945, 41 metric 
tons. 

Total exports of cigars and cigarettes 
in recent years are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Exports of Cigars and Cigarettes 


{In kilograms] 





Year | Cigars | Cigarettes 
1942 1,017, 510 113, 541 
1043 848, 425 16, 767 
1044 1, OO5, 787 5, 306 
1945 (first 8 months) 703, 180 165 





Except for small shipments to various 
foreign countries, Baia cigars went to 
other Brazilian States. All exports of 
cigarettes for the years given were to 
other States of Brazil. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CEYLON 


The area under tobacco in Ceylon is 
now reliably estimated at about 20,000 
acres. Of this total, only 70 acres are 
devoted to cigarette tobacco, the remain- 
der being under cigar and chewing to- 
bacco types. There are no statistics on 
either domestically produced tobacco or 
on consumption of tohacco, but it is be- 
lieved that during the war beth increased. 
Domestic tobacco is not used by the two 
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chief manufacturing companies on the 
island, but its consumption is in the form 
of “beedies” (small twists of a leaf filled 
with a small quantity of chopped to- 
bacco). 

The following table indicates Ceylon’s 
imports of unmanufactured tobacco in 
recent years: 


Imports of Unmanufactured Tobacco 





Year Pounds Value 

Rupecs 
sh a AS 1, 662, 734 1, 780, 786 
_ pict 2, 907, 409 3, 203, 246 
1945 (first 6 months - 876, 816 1, 231, 267 





During the first 6 months of 1945, the 
United States supplied Ceylon with 405,- 
593 pounds of unmanufactured tobacco; 
762,750 pounds in 1944, and 584,271 
pounds in 1943. 

In Ceylon, there are only two tobacco 
companies of importance; both are 
mechanized. Production has been cur- 
tailed somewhat by the general labor 
shortage and the age of the machinery in 
use. 

In the first 6 months of 1945, imports 
of cigarettes into Ceylon amounted to 
33,782 pounds, valued at 157,335 rupees. 
Ceylon imported 1,244,668 pounds of 
cigarettes, worth 4,711,812 rupees in 1944, 
an increase over the 205,678 pounds im- 
ported in 1943, with a value of 886,317 
rupees. 

Imports of beedies amounted to 582,062 
pounds in the first 6 months of 1945, 
1,005,964 pounds in 1944, and 471,197 
pounds in 1943, all originating in India. 

The considerable demand for tobacco 
products may decrease on account of the 
reduction in incomes from high wartime 
levels. 


CONDITIONS IN TOBACCO INDUSTRY, ECUADOR 


In 1944, acreage planted to tobacco in 
Ecuador amounted to approximately 
3,166 hectares. It is estimated that to- 
bacco production in 1945 will be about 
10 percent more than that of 1944, when 
production amounted to 4,366,091 pounds. 
This expected increase is attributed to 
the policy of the Government Tobacco 
Monopoly of advancing money to the 
tobacco growers, thus permitting more 
plantings. 

A total of 475,000 sucres was advanced 
to growers in 1944 to stimulate produc- 
tion, according to the Estanco (Govern- 
ment Tobacco Monopoly). Loans from 
January to August 1945 amounted to 
680,000 sucres. Such loans are made on 
the basis of 7 percent interest, and it is 
reported that all borrowers have repaid 
their debts as a result of increased pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Only the Estanco can trade in tobacco, 
but private individuals and firms do 
carry on a business in tobacco at prices 
determined by the Estanco. 

In recent years there have been no 
exports of tobacco in any form from 
Ecuador. Imports of leaf tobacco have 
been relatively light. 

Consumption of domestically manu- 
factured cigarettes in Ecuador in 1944 
totaled 47,508,210 packages, varying from 
19 to 20 cigarettes in a package, and 
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2,394,321 packages of imported cigarettes, 
most of them numbering 20 cigarettes 
in a package. 

Imports of cigarettes amounted to 
39,757,414 units in 1944, worth 1,411,911 
sucres (13.50 sucres=$1 U.S. currency), 
and to 7,197,135 units, valued at 241,057 
sucres during the first 6 months of 1945. 
The United States supplied the bulk of 
these imports. 

Imports of cigars into Ecuador have 
been comparatively light in recent years. 


UNITED STATES, CHIEF SOURCE OF PORTU- 
GUESE IMPORTS 


The demand for tobacco in Portugal 
is supplied almost entirely by imports of 
leaf, production being insignificant. The 
chief source of supply is the United 
States; direct imports of tobacco from 
that country accounted for 75 percent 
of total imports in 1943, in comparison 
with 64 percent in 1930. 

The following table shows total leaf- 
tobacco imports into Portugal in recent 
years, as well as imports from the United 
States: 


Leaf-Tobacco Imports 





In kilogra 

From 

Year rotal United 
1939 2, 830, 027 2, 063, 873 
1940 2, 909, 369 2, 109, 445 
1941 3, 464, 923 2, 441,779 
1942 3, 973, 007 2, S89, 496 
1943 3, 861, 147 2, 883, 926 





Almost all domestic cigarettes are ma- 
chine-made, but packing is done partly 
by hand. The recent slight curtailment 
in production is attributed to the Govern- 
ment’s restriction of sales and also to 
low leaf supply. There is no labor short- 
age in the industry. Most of the leaf 
tobacco used other than that from the 
United States comes from Angola. 

The leading tobacco-manufacturing 
company in Portugal operates 27 cig- 
arette-making machines with a daily ca- 
pacity of 4,025,000 cigarettes in 8 working 
hours. The second tobacco manufactur- 
ing company has 15 cigarette-making 
machines, capable of producing 3,000,000 
cigarettes in an 8-hour day. 

The following tables show total imports 
of cigarettes and cigars in recent years, 
also imports of these products from the 
United States: 


Imports of Cigars and Cigarettes 





139 7, 218 65 37, 645 12, 205 
1940 7,717 55S 50, 283 19, 190 
1941 7, 429 1, 85 419. 180 25, 918 
1942 10, 840 2, 452 72, 348 43, O04 
1943 15, 219 561 114, 361 72, 417 





The annual increased consumption of 
United States cigarettes until 1943 was 
the result largely of the shortage of Brit- 
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ish and other foreign makes, and to the 
increasing popularity of United States 
brands. 

Portugal’s cigar imports are smal] 
Brazil and Cuba being the chief source 
of supply. : 

Before 1943, Great Britain was Por. 
tugal’s chief supplier of cut tobacco. On 
the other hand, imports from the United 
States registered important gains in the 
period 1939-43. The following table 
shows imports of cut tobacco and United 
States supplies of this commodity shipped 
to Portugal: 


Imports of Cut Tobacco 


In kilograt 





mY » B57 nosy 
1940 ? Os 745 
141 1, 680 


1M42 4, Oat 1, 053 
14s fh. GON 2 9 
2, é 








Air Service in Canada’s 
Laurentians 


Canada’s oldest existing air service is 
entering the postwar period well geared 
to expand its operations in the Lauren- 
tian Mountains, according to the Cana- 
dian press. The Gray Rocks Air Serv- 
ice, of St. Jovite, Quebec, which started 
its service in 1921 with a Curtiss Jenny 
with 90 horsepower engine, operating 
off a makeshift field, and operated 
through the war years with one Waco 
on floats, has now acquired a new Norse- 
man “V” which more than triples carry- 
ing capacity. 

While both aircraft are now operated 
on floats, the proprietor is improving an 
adjacent flying field, extending runways 
to make provision for handling larger 
aircraft. At the beginning of the war, 
DC-3’s of Colonial Airlines put in at this 
field in wintertime. 

A Government license has been ob- 
tained for the construction of a radio 
transmission station, and the installation 
of two-way radio transmission to outly- 
ing fishing and hunting camps, with the 
result that flying facilities will be greatly 
improved. Application has been made 
to the Air Transport Board for a fran- 
chise to operate a regular Laurentian air 
service from Montreal to St. Jovite and 
intermediate points, with eventual ex- 
tension to the mining communities of 
northern Quebec. The new floatplane 
has already been visiting remote lake- 
lands, as well as its Montreal anchorage 
at Cartierville. 

Although hunting and fishing parties 
have for a long period formed a con- 
siderable part of the trade, the pilots of 
this service have performed all types of 
missions, such as flying in mining par- 
ties; aerial surveys; fire patrol; fish 
planting and DDT spraying from the alr; 
mercy missions to bring out injured 
lumbermen, miners, and skiers; as well 
as passenger flights to Montreal. 
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Trade-M ark A 


Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 


October 30, 1945. 


filed before December 10, 1945. 


Class No. and product 
12—-Entire class. 
12—Entire class. 
8—Entire class. 


Trade-mark 
Premiere 
Admiral 
Radar 


Opposition must be 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 





Trade-mark 


Hot-Snak« 


Dextropur 


Beth 


Souven! 


Caiocal 


Ajax 


Sunnybraz 


Grove 
Golden-Glory 


Vogue 
Baby 
Flérte 
Romance 
Terbien 


Detefon 


Class No. and product 


8— Precision, scientific (in- 
cluding for industrial, 
educational and utility 
purposes, Measures and 
scales of all kinds) in- 
struments 

41—Animal and vegetal 
foodstuffs preserved or 
not. Ingredients for 
foods and preparation 
of substances for the 
samme purpose, preserved 
or not 

8— Precision, scientific (in- 
cluding for industrial, 
educational, and utility 
purposes, measures and 
scales of all kinds) in- 
struments 

i8—-Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified 

+—Chemical substances 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in 
pharmacy 

S—-Precision, scientific (in- 
cluding for industrial, 
educational and utility 
purposes, measures and 
scales of all kinds) in- 
struments 

12—-Hardware and tubes 
of all kinds Small 
metal articles Other 
articles of metal not 
specified in other classes 

17—Office supplies and 
equipment of all kinds 
(except paper 

40--Wooden and metal 
furniture upholstered or 
not (except for office 
and technical uses 
Mattresses, pillows, cov 
ers and quilts for beds 
and furniture 

13-—-Natural and 
mineral waters (not in 
cluded in other classes 
‘al 


artificial 


oO 
is--Perfumes and scented 
oaps. Preparations for 
leaning and conserva 
tion of teeth and hair, 
ind = =brushes Combs 
ind other toilet article 
not specified 
do 
do 
do 
ado 
Chemical substance 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. 
2—An insecticide 


Date of 
publica- 


tion 


1015 
1440 


Oct 


Do 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do 
Do 


Do. 
Do, 
Do 
Do 
Oct. 


Do, 


9 


oplications 
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Trade-mark 


Mendopirina-- 


Cornel 


Dedetina 
Silens 


Griffin 


Odeon 


Maguary 


Neptuno 


Cartor 


Lider 


Olfamide 


Belodente 


Rivoli 


Sedosol 


Piretrol 
Indian 


Pyogenol 
Uno 


Rader 
Lactosulfan 


D-D-T 


Arzol 


Pujofer 


American Novel 
ty 


Calceon 


Gloria 


Class No, and product 


3—Chemical substances 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 


and biocultures for use | 
in medicine and in phar- | 


macy. 
48—Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and _ brushes. 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 
2—Insecticides 
39—Articles of rubber or 
gutta-percha (not includ- 
ed in other classes). 
21—Vehicles of all kinds, 
manual, animal, mechan- 


Combs | 


ical or aviatorial trac- | 
tion. | 
17—-Office supplies and | 


equipment of all kinds | 


(except paper). 
12—-Wines and alcoholic 
beverages (not included 
in other classes). 
do 
43-——Natural and artificial 
mineral waters (not in- 
cluded in other classes). 
8—Precision, scientific (in- 
cluding for industrial, 
educational, and utility 
purposes, measures and 
scales of all 
instruments 
36-—Outer wearing apparel 
(clothing, shoes, hats, 
knit goods, stockings 
and unspecified). 
37—Underwear and bed 
sheets, table covers, etc. 
i9—Games and toys of all 
kinds. Sporting goods 
and wearing apparel 
exclusively for sports. 
3—Pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 
is— Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 
13—Articles of 
metals and jewelry. 
Articles of semiprecious 
metals, imitations of 
precious 
jewelry 


kinds) | 


precious | 


metals and | 


3-—A pharmaceutical prod- | 


uct 
2—An insecticide 
47—Oils and other sub- 
stances for heating, illu- 
minating, 
or lubrification. 
i8—A tooth paste 


}—Pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 

do 

Chemical substances 


and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. 

2—Chemical substances 
used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veterinary 
and sanitary purposes. 

2—Insecticides for home 
and agricultural pur- 


poses. 


3—A pharmaceutical prep- 


aration 

13—Articles of precious 
metals and jewelry. 
Articles of semiprecious 


metals, imitations of 
precious metals and 
jewelry. 


aration 
31—Knitting wool 


combustion, | 


3—A pharmaceutical prep- 


:] | 
| | Date of 
} ‘Trade-mark Class No. and product | publica- 
| | tion 
4 
1945 
. Atom Se | 11—Cutlery for general Oct. 25 
| and household — use. | 
Cutting and perforating 
Date of instruments and tubes 
| publica- (except parts of ma- 
| tion chines). 
= 2 Tifogem 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do. 
aration. 
1945 Menformon 3— Medicines Do. 
Oct. 23 Sport Royal 11—Cuttlery for general Do. 
and household use. Cut- 
ting and perforating in- 
struments and tubes 
(except parts of ma- | 
chines). 
| 12—Hardware and tubes 
Do. | of all kinds. Small 
metal articles. Other | 
articles of metal not | 
specified in other classes. 
Crake do ae temas 2 
Eczemakill ; 48—A facial cream Do. 
Fitalergo | 3—A pharmaceutical prod- Do. 
Do. uct. | 
Do. Urenovan ...do epee Wie 
Brorchilio 3—A product for use in| Do. 
| medicine and in phar- | 
Do. } macy. 
Penicilan 3—A pharmaceutical prep- | Do. 
aration. | 
Bogaleno 3—A pharmaceutical spe- Do. 
Oct. 24 cialty. 
) 
/ Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
5 istration of the following trade-marks 
‘6 was published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 2, 1945. Opposition must be 
Do. filed within 30 days from date of publi- 
cation. 
Trade-mark Class No. and product 
Frigovac__........... 75—Drugs and phar- 
Do. maceutical prod- 
ucts. 
RE eee ee eee Do. 
Vitadermin_---_-_-_-_-_ Do. 
eee, Do. 
Corcocentin._.....-.. Do. 
EE Sree Do. 
Femergon.-.---_- - Do. 
hee En Do. 
Oct. 25 Do. 
| Do. 
Do. Citrovin : Do. 
J inland Do. 
Raine ictittente ier ded Do. 
Citroformin_ _- Paste ns Do. 
SS Do. 
Dietin..... io Do. 
Do. Regimol__-__-__- pee Do. 
Regitan_-__- nes Do. 
Dektol.__--- Et: Do. 
Selectol_-__- sumahale Do. 
Microdol-__--_- _ Do. 
Do Versatol___. . Do. 
D | e Do. 
Do. Fodorgan_ -_- ‘ Do. 
Arterorgan _ _- Do. 
Teorgan__- Do. 
Strinorgan - - Do. 
Do. i) Do. 
Do Formiguil_. a Do. 
a Canning---_- " Do. 
Do ee See Do. 
Re teiiciietescaetkdbvaeascasmieir ae Do. 
PONE a ca lininbcintenrinin Do. 
Calcevit Columbia__- Do. 
ee ee Do. 
Mitrasol Columbia- Do. 
Do Merargin--- are Do. 
: | Do. 
Nedal Columbia-_ _- Do. 
Wess. 105. ayn Do. 
Do Corlisan Columbia_. Do. 
Baycol al ext Do. 
Do eek seyecccalese Do. 
; Sinecor Columbia Do. 
Do Anacor Columbia-_ Do. 
ey oii cs tits to Do. 
Cebevit Columbia Do. 
Cacevit Columbia- Do. 
Lo Do. 
Do. Puriventrol-_ Do. 
Despacilina_ i Do. 
Do. > Js x Do 
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i 
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Trade-mark Class No. and product 
Espansina Labomed__. 75—Drug and phar- 
maceutical prod- 
ucts. 
RSE ae Es Do. 
a eer Do. 
|. Se Do. 
Amiproten Labomed-__ Do. 
Amitren Labomed__-_-_ Do. 
Lamiden Labomed__-__ Do. 
Amicasen Labomed___ Do. 
Colutamin......._.._ Do. 
Luteoantin__......__. Do. 
ETT Do. 
.., ae Do. 
NS As do Do. 
SS Do. 
Spasmolisan______-__-. Do. 
eh Do. 
Ultrasept______- aie Do. 
Se Do. 
a Do. 
OE a Do. 
a Do. 
2 aa Do. 
TR a Do. 
a Do. 
Enteroladin__________ Do. 
ES ee Do. 
Bactotalina.........- Do. 
i Do. 
Sea Do. 
i Do. 
aE Do 
ee Do 
ae Do 
tg a Ip Do 
sa se Do 
a re Do 
a Do. 
se Do. 
SERS Do. 
2 Do. 
eS Do. 
I a Do. 
ii a Do. 
i Do. 
ie CRE Do. 
| IES ES SE Do. 
EER a Do. 
a Do. 
_ areas Do. 
ERG SESE Do. 
Fortigan______-_ oa Do. 
i RR D  E Do. 
SSS eee Do. 
i a Seances Do. 
a Do. 
TE Do. 
eee Do. 
Cascada (etiqueta) _-_-_. Do. 
aaa Do. 
Do. 
i tellhstacn onsiounte axonsbans Do. 
ai ans ds iia canenin Do. 
ee Do. 
EE Do. 
La Moda Nueva__-_---- 82—Periodical publi- 
cations. 
Damas y Damitas-__-_-_- Do. 
yl. Do. 
Carta Quincenal De Do. 


La Camara Central 
De Comercio De 
Chile. 


Glass Containers in 
Canada and Middle 
America 


(Continued from p. 7) 


availabie locally, and the products are 
costly to import. The glass product im- 
ported in greatest quantity is the ordi- 
nary beverage bottle. The United States 
is virtually the only supplier of glass and 
glassware to Honduras. 

The glass industry in Honduras seems 
to have been conceived together with the 
chinaware industry from the interest of 
the School of Fine Arts in ceramics and 
from the desire to find an industry suit- 
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NoTE.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 








Average rate 


| 


Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1943 (an- 
nual) 
} 
Argentina _| Paper peso Official A.......-. 3.73 | 
Official B......-.- ‘ 4. 23 
ee ECE 4.94 
| Free market - - ..--... 4.06 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano...| Controlled. .......--. 42.91 
FEATS 45. 42 
Brazil._...| Cruzeiro !__.| Official.............-- 16. 50 
| Free market etesbinahl 19. 63 
Special free market 20. 43 
Chile... .... Peso ,  - See 19. 37 
Export draft_.......-.| 25. 00 
| Free market. .......-. 32. 37 
~~, 31.00 
Colombia _|_....do_- Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 
Curb...... bie 1. 76 
Costa Rica_| Colon Uncontrolled 5. 65 
| Controlled 5. 62 
Cuba Peso ‘ree : 1.00 
Ecuador___| Sucre ....| Central Bank (officia! 14. 10 
Honduras _| Lempira a 2.04 
Mexico....| Peso. ......- Free cou 4.85 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba_. Official........ 5.00 
| Curb i 5. 16 | 
Paraguay .| Paper peso..| Official..._.. 333. 00 
Guarani ?___|__...do__--- 3. 10 
Pere....... | a eS >? ae 6. 50 
Salvador__| Colon__..__-. ca CPP RE 2. 50 
Uruguay ..| Peso_...-.-. | Controlled - _ - 1. 90 
¢ .” apes 1.90 
Venezuela_| Bolivar. _-_.. | Controlled ...........- 2 
|, | Se SAES Aca 3. 35 





Latest available quotation 





} Approxi- | 
July mate 
1944 (an- 1945 eee equiva- 
nual) (month- Rate lent in Date 
ly) U. 8. 
currency 
3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Aug. 31, 1945 
4.23 4.23) 4.23 . 2364 | 0, 
4.94 4.94 4.94 - 2024 | Do, 

4.03 4.03 | 4.02 . 2488 | Do. 

42.42 42.42 42.42 0236 | Aug. 8 1045 

51. 80 59. 00 60. 00 . 0167 Do, 

16, 50 16.50 | 16.50 .0606 | Oct. 15, 1945 

19. 57 19. 50 19. 30 .0513 Do. 

20. 20 20. 00 20. 00 . 0500 Do. 

19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 -0516 | Sept. 30, 1945 

25. 00 25. 00 25.00 . 0400 Do. 

31. 85 32. 24 33. 25 0301 | Do. 

31. 00 31.00 31. 00 . 0323 Do. 
1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Aug. 31, 1945 
1. 76 1.76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
1.75 1.84 1, 84 . 5435 Do, 

5. 66 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 July 31. 1945 
5. 62 | 5.62 5. 62 . 1779 Do 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Aug. 31, 1945 

14. 06 13.77 |$13.77 .0726 | Oct. 13, 1945 
2.04 2.04 2.04 .4902 | Aug. 31, 1945 
4.85 4.85 4. 86 - 2058 | Sept. 30, 1945 
4.00 5.00 5.00 - 2000 | Oct. 13, 1945 
5.72 7.30 6. 06 . 1650 Do. 
3.11 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | Oct. 31,1945 
6. 50 6. 53 6.50 | - 1538 | Aug. 15, 1045 
2. 30 2.5 250 | .4000 | Oct. 81045 
1.90 1.90; 19 | . 5263 | Aug. 18, 1945 
1.90 1.9 1.90 . 5263 | Do. 

3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 2085 | Oct. 18,1945 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, roptecing the milreis. 


Since November 1942 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


1 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 
3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


Paraguayan central bank establishes a ‘‘legal rate’’ from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the ~ rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respective 


4A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13 40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 


effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Norte.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





able for Honduras for which raw mate- 
rials were available locally and in which 
foreign competition could be met. There 
is little doubt that the market for glass- 
ware is gradually expanding, and when 
the factory is able to install machinery 
for tableware and other miscellaneous 
glassware, as well as bottles, there should 
be no trouble finding a market. Al- 
though the market for glass containers 
is expanding, one factory will probably 
never be sufficient to make much of a 
change in the import situation. 

No connection has been perceived be- 
tween the new glass factory and any 
major users of bottles, such as breweries 
or distilleries. It appears, therefore, that 
the project developed independently. 


NICARAGUA 


Since there is no local glass-making 
industry, Nicaragua is entirely dependent 
upon imports of glass and glass products. 
From time to time, however, passing 
consideration has been given to the 
establishment of a glass factory, but this 
project has never materialized. Inas- 
much as bottles are the most important 


glass item consumed in Nicaragua, bottle 
production was planned at a rate of 2,500 
bottles per day. It is extremely unlikely, 
however, that such a factory would be 
able to compete successfully in price or 
quality with imported glass products. 

Even though the total demand for all 
glass and glass products is supplied by 
imports—and imports have increased 
greatly in the past few years—the total 
market is still small. 


Imports of Glass Containers Into 
Nicaragua’ 








Value in U. 8. dollar 

Year Value 
1938 $17, 874 
1039 21, 926 
1940 22, 818 
1941 32, 250 
1942 24, 501 
1943 77, 360 
1944 (*) 

This classification includes beverage bottles, medici- 

nal, perfume, and sweets containers, Other types of 


glass containers are not reported 
2 Not available. 
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Sources of Supply of Nicaraguan Imports 
of Glass Containers, 1938-43 





{Expressed in percentages} 
| Medicinal, 
; >and year Beverage | perfume, 
Source and } | bottles and sweets 
| containers 

Inited States: 

’ ues 41.3 22.3 
- 66. 5 20, 2 
1940 51.2 | 72.6 
1941 67.9 97.7 
1942 56.0 59.4 
1943 48.9 25.1 

\- exico: | 
1938 42.1 L7 
1939 10.8 
1940 47.8 .3 
1941 29.1 o 
1942 40. 6 39.7 
1943 51.6 74.9 

jermany: 

er eTa38. 16.6 33. 5 
1939 22.7 54.0 
1940 12.2 
1941-45 

Other European countries 
1938 33. 5 
1939 25.6 
1940 8.7 


M41 





Bottles, tumblers and kitchenware, 
and flat glass, in the order mentioned, 
have long been the glass products with 
largest demand in the Nicaraguan mar- 
ket. As the foregoing statistics indi- 
cate, the demand for bottles has in- 
creased greatly since 1938. Since the 
beginning of the war fewer food and bev- 
erage items imported in glass containers 
have been available-—which has meant a 
decrease in the number of such con- 
tainers available for reuse. The devel- 
opment of local beverage industries, car- 
bonated beverages, beer and distilled 
spirits, has also contributed to this in- 
creasing demand. 

As far back as 1938 and 1939 the 
United States was the principal source 
of supply for glass and glassware with 
the exception of window glass, which was 
supplied by Belgium and Czechoslovakia 
at that time. Price, however, has gen- 
erally been the determining factor in the 
country’s choice of a foreign source of 
supply. 

The volume of production of bottles in 
Mexico has apparently developed to the 
point that Mexican producers can com- 
pete in Nicaragua with United States 
producers. Imports from the United 
States decreased in 1942 and 1943, while 
imports from Mexico showed an increase. 
This was partly a result of the lower 
prices quoted by the Mexican bottle 
manufacturers. Prices of United States 
bottles and containers are about 25 per- 
cent higher than Mexican prices. Re- 
ports indicate that United States bottles 
would be preferred because of their dura- 
bility if prices were equal. Price has 
been secondary to availability in the war 
years. 


Sopa BOTTLES 


Local carbonated beverage bottlers es- 
timate that 75 percent of all production 
is marketed in 6-ounce bottles. Total 
production in 1944 is reported to have 
required 981,300 dozen 6-ounce bottles. 
Some small bottlers purchase directly 
from importers, but the large traffic in 
second-hand bottles is their major 
Source of supply. At the present time 
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there is little uniformity in bottle styles. 
One local carbonated grape-flavored 
beverage is often offered in 6-ounce 
ketchup bottles. 


BEER BOTTLES 


Bottles and other beverage containers 
are in value the largest single item of 
glassware imported into Nicaragua, and 
12-ounce beer bottles comprise the major 
proportion of the total. Beer has been 
produced locally since 1926, when oper- 
ations were begun in the outskirts of 
Managua. This is the only brewery in 
the country, and production has in- 
creased almost constantly since opera- 
tions began. Approximately 70 percent 
of the total production is sold in bottles, 
and 12-ounce bottles are used for more 
than 90 percent of such sales. Attempts 
to use more 24-ounce bottles met with 
little success. 

Prior to 1932 Czechoslovakia was the 
principal source of supply of beer bot- 
tles; from 1932 to 1937 a prominent 
United States glass manufacturer was 
the principal supplier. Since 1937 Mexi- 
can bottle manufacturers have made in- 
roads in Nicaragua’s bottle trade with 
the United States. 


WINE AND Liquor BoTTLes 


“Guaro,” the most widely consumed 
alcoholic beverage, is marketed largely 
in second-hand bottles of any type, al- 
though the short United States beer 
bottle sealed with a cork is often used. 


PHARMACEUTICAL BOTTLES 


Six-ounce bottles are in greater de- 
mand as containers for medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products than are 2- 
ounce bottles. 

A 2-ounce round bottle from Mexico 
is quoted f. o. b. factory to local importers 
at $1.70 a gross and a 16-ounce square 
bottle at $3.00 a gross. 

Drugs, medicinal products, and a small 
quantity of locally mixed cosmetics ac- 
count for a portion of the demand for 
second-hand bottles and containers. 


MILK BOTTLES 


At present the consumer must furnish 
his own milk containers when milk is 
delivered. A 1-liter milk bottle has the 
only noticeable demand, and 1-quart 
bottles have practically no potential 
market. One-liter bottles from Mexico 
are quoted at $7.75 per gross f. o. b. 
factory. 

In general, bottles have been in very 
short supply since the war began, and, 
therefore, there is a large accumulated 
demand for all types of bottles and jars. 
In addition, the brewery and many local 
bottlers are planning to increase their 
production as soon as beverage machin- 
ery is available. 

The future market for all glass and 
glass products appears good, especially 
during the immediate postwar period. 


COSTA RICA 


No glass containers are manufactured 
in Costa Rica. There is in the country 
only one small glass factory, established 
in 1943. It uses mainly cullet for the 
manufacture of flower vases, pitchers, 
and a few tumblers. Aside from these 
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(Continued from p. 10) 


from Belgian nationals for the purchase 
of U. S. surplus war stocks. 

Colonel Villaret formerly commanded 
a district of the Channel Base Section in 
Belgium. He was graduated from the 
U. S. Military Academy in 1914 and saw 
service in France during World War I. 
He has served in the Office of the U. S. 
military Attaché to France, Greece, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. 





Cooperation for 
World’s Economic 
Well-Being 


(Continued from p. 9) 


they cannot participate with us in a 
program for the expansion of world 
trade on a multilateral basis. This aid 
is not a gift; it is a credit, a credit which 
I am convinced can and will be repaid 
if we are successful in removing the bar- 
riers to world trade, thus promoting its 
expansion. And these economic con- 
siderations do not take into account the 
tremendous contribution which the en- 
hanced well-being of men will make 
toward the maintenance of world peace. 

Which is the better bargain? To lend 
wisely now and reap the profit of ex- 
panding markets, increased goods for 
our consumption, and enduring peace? 
Or to withhold our aid and watch trade 
diminish, free enterprise decline, and 
the world divide into three camps for 
a war of trade—the Russian bloc, the 
sterling bloc, and the dollar bloc? I 
submit to you that dollars invested now 
in rehabilitation will pay rich dividends 
in the form of markets, goods, content- 
ment, and peace. Today we and the 
world must choose. But there is really 
no choice—this time it must be one 
world. 





items, the requirements of the country 
for glass products are met by importa- 
tions, the bulk of which come from the 
United States. It is believed by the local 
trade that the United States will con- 
tinue to be the chief supplier of these 
products, with the exception of window 
glass, in which Mexico may retain an im- 
portant share. 


Costa Rican Glass-Container Imports 





[Value in U. 8. dollars} 
Imports 
es Total im- from 

Year ports United 

States 
1940 $65, O86 | $59, 170 
141 97, 722 | 89, 110 
1942 33, 233 21, 727 
1943 1@, 347 87, 655 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
November 26, 1945) 


The Office of International Trade 
. Operations, Department of Commerce, 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 671—Current Export Bulletin No. 
294, November 23, 1945 


Current Export Bulletin No. 276, dated 
September 10, 1945 (Announcement 653 in 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for September 22, 
1945), announced certain revisions and re- 
laxations of export controls and established 
a Positive List of Commodities remaining 
under control and requiring a license to ex- 
port to all destinations. Since the issunace 
of the bulletin a number of changes have 
been effected, principally in the Positive List 
of Commodities. In order to reflect these 
changes and to provide exporters with a cur- 
rent Positive List, the bulletin is hereby re- 
published with appropriate revisions. This 
action is taken, since Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 19 will not be available until 
early in December. 

A. Regrouping of Countries: All countries 
other than Germany and Japan are classified 
into two groups, viz. Country Group K and 
Country Group E. In Country Group K are 
included, among others, all the countries pre- 
viously in that group plus the European neu- 
trals (except Spain and possessions) and 
those countries formerly included in Country 
Groups G and M. In Country Group E are 
included all other areas. 

B. Establishment of a Positive List of Com- 
modities: All commodities have been placed 
under general license to Country Group K 
except those commodities listed in the ap- 
pendix attached, which constitute the Posi- 
tive List of Commodities remaining under 
control and requiring an individual license to 
export to revised Group K destinations or to 
certain of them as indicated in the footnotes 
to the list. The Positive List as now pub- 
lished incorporates all revisions since the 
issuance of Current Export Bulletin No. 276, 
including some revisions which have not 
been announced heretofore. As a result of 
these revisions, the following additional com- 
modities * require license to export to all des- 
tinations, effective November 28, 1945: 


Barley for seed.* 

Rye for seed.” 

Corn gluten meal. 

Dried beet pulp. 

Dried molasses pulp. 

Rice mill feeds. 

Rye mill feeds. 

Citrus pulp for feed. 

Sorghum seeds, field.’ 

Vetch: except Willamette, Hungarian, com- 
mon, and purple.” 

Petroleum coke. 

Closet bowls and water-closet sets (include 
tanks). 

Lavatories, sinks, and other sanitary arti- 
cles (include urinals and bidets). 

Sanitary fixtures and fittings and parts, 
n. e. 8. 

Cast-iron soil pipe fittings. 

Cadmium metals (include metallic shapes). 

Cadmium alloys. 

Jeeps, new, Army Ordnance. 

Tracing cloth, sensitized. 


1See appendix for appropriate Schedule B 
numbers and GLV values. 

? Requires individual license to all destina- 
tions. Formerly on general license to the 
other American Republics, except Argentina. 


U.S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 
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C. Commodities Remaining Under Individ- 
ual License: 

1. Country Group E:-All commodities re- 
main under individual license to Country 
Group E destinations. However, shipments 
not exceeding the value limitations for com- 
modities as indicated in the “GLV dollar- 
value limits” column for Group E destina- 
tions shown in the appendix may be made 
under general license and will not require 
an individual license to effect shipment. In 
addition, all commodities not specifically 
listed may be exported to all destinations in 
Country Group E under the general license 
GLV where in a single shipment the net 
value of each commodity does not exceed 
$25. 

2. Country Group K: All commodities ex- 
cept those set forth in the attached list have 
been placed under general license, without 
value limitations, to Country Group K desti- 
nations. In some instances, appropriate 
footnote references limit the need for an 
individual license of the listed commodity 
to only some of the destinations within 
Group K. The provisions of general license 
GLV for shipments of limited value have 
been amended to permit the exportation of 
those commodities listed in the appendix to 
all destinations in Country Group K pro- 
vided that in a single shipment the net value 
of each commodity does not exceed the value 
limitations specifically listed for that com- 
modity in the column headed “GLV dollar- 
value limits.” 

NoTEe.—Exporters are reminded that the 
relaxation of certain export controls by the 
Department of Commerce does not affect in 
any way the import requirements of various 
foreign countries. A number of the liberated 
governments still retain restrictions upon 
export trading through commercial channels 

D. Country Groupings: The revised coun- 
try groupings are as follows: 

1. Group K Countries: All countries pre- 
viously in Country Group K®* remain in 
that group. 

The following countries have been added 
to Group K and country numbers assigned as 
indicated: 


Country Country No 


Albania —_- " 135 
Andaman Islands (India) 43 
Basutoland - 137 
Bechuanaland 138 
Belgium -_-_-_- 103 
British Malaya 33 

British North Borneo 

Brunei. 


Christmas Islands 

Cocos (Keeling) Islands 
Malay States, Federated 
Malay States, Unfederated 
Straits Settlements 


Sarawak 
Burma - 35 
Czechoslovakia 139 
Denmark (including Faroe Islands 109 
Estonia( U. S. S. R.) 76 
European Neutrals (selected destina- 
tions) 
Eire__ 90 
Portugal 83 


Portuguese Atlantic Islands (i. e 
Principe, Sao Thome, Azores, Ma- 


deira, and Cape Verde Islands) 93 
Portuguese Guinea (Bissau) 94 
Sweden 84 
Switzerland 85 
Tangier 121 

Finland 140 


*See Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
18, sec. I, pt. 4, pp. 121-122. 
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Country Country No, 
Formosa (China) + sent 
France (including Corsica) — 
French Indochina — 

Annam. 
Cambodia. 
Cochin-China. 
Laos. 
Tonkin. 
French North Africa (including French 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia)_____ 87 


French West Africa (including Mauri- 
tania, Senegal, French Guinea, Ivory 
Coast, Togoland, Dahomey, French 


Sudan, and Niger) - 86 
Greece nab iki -- 1% 
Hong Kong and Kowloon _. 4 
Kwangchowan (China) . & 
Latvia (U. S. S. R.) i.e 
Liechtenstein . 142 
Lithuania (U.S. S. R.) .- = 
Luxembourg . 107 
Macao _ 143 
Manchuria 154 


Middle East destinations 
Aden and Aden Protectorate (in- 
cluding Kamaran Island, Perim 


Island, and Sokotra Island) “a ae 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 60 
British Somaliland 111 
Cyprus 37 
Egypt 59 
Eritrea — 
Ethiopia . 113 
French Somaliland 114 
Iran , 80 
Iraq 14 
Italian Somaliland * 116 
Khorya-iiorya Islands 25 
Libya (including Cyrenaica and Tripo- 
litania) : - 117 
Palestine 51 
Saudi Arabia 81 
Syria and Lebanon . & 
Trans-Jordan . & 
Yemen 120 
Monaco 144 
Mongolia, Inner (China) 65 
The Netherlands — 
Netherlands Indies os an 
Bali 
Bangka 
Billiton 
Netherlands Borneo 
Celebes 
Flores 
Halmahera 
Java 
Lombok 
Madoera 
Morotai 
Netherlands New Guinea 
Soemba 


Soembawa 

Sumatra 

Netherlands Timor 

Other Netherlands Islands in Malaysia 


Nicobar Islands (India) ows Te 
Norway _. 110 
Oman (sultanate of) . 14 
Poland . 147 
Portuguese East Africa (Mozambique)_. 88 
Portuguese India (Damao, Diu, Goa)_... 83 
Portuguese Timor .. 148 
Portuguese West Africa (Angola) . 8 
San Marino . 149 
Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) . 150 
Swaziland . 151 
Thailand (Siam) . 106 
Tibet . 162 
Turkey . 9 
U. 8S. S. R . <a 
Vatican City -- 124 
Yugoslavia oss an 


2. Group E Countries: A new Country 
Group E has been established and includes 
the following countries 

Country Group E 

Country Country No. 
Andorra --- 136 








‘ Department of Commerce will not validate 
individual license for exports to Italian 
Somaliland, as it is a military zone of occupa- 
tion 
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Country Country No. 
Annobon, Corisco, and Elobey Islands... 82 
Argentina------------ ----------------- an 
Austria_------------------------------ 
Bulgaria-------------------------------- 127 
Caroline Islands---- ; air ob caiaaa ek ili clientes 
Hungary------------- ----------------- a 
Ifni_---------------------------------- 8 


Italy (including the Aegean Islands, Elba, 


Sardinia, and Sicily) ...--..----....-- 130 
Korea. -------------------------------- 141 
Marcus Islands sss die gai eta wieeltinhchenaeaedil te 131 
Marianas Islands. -.--..---------------- 182 
Marshall Islands---~-------------------- 133 
Rio de Oro---------------------------- 82 
Rio Muni (Spanish Guinea) -..-------- 82 
Rumania. ------------------- ssndeenan 134 
Spain (including Fernando Po and Bale- 

aric Islands) ------------------------ 82 
Spanish Atlantic Islands (Canary Is- 

lands) - ~--------------------- 97 
Spanish Morocco... .-<.---<6«-<=- eo 


E. Abolishment of General License G-POST: 
General license G-POST has been abolished 
in view of the increased general license privi- 
leges to most destinations and the extension 
of general license GLV for shipments of lim- 
ited value to all but enemy destinations. 
The abolishment of general license G-POST 
does not prevent parcel-post shipments to 
the above destinations under any general li- 
cense authorized to Country Groups K and 
E destinations and within the limitations of 
Post Office regulations. 

F. Special Provisions: The following special 
provisions regarding exportations remain in 
effect: 

1. Selected Destinations (European Neu- 
trals): The provisions of Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 18, pages 194 through 198, 
regarding exportations to the European neu- 
trals now included in Country Group K con- 
tinue in effect only for those commodities 
on the Positive List. These provisions con- 
tinue in effect for exportations of all com- 
modities to those Selected Destinations now 
included in Country Group E, except for ex- 
portations under general license GLV 

2. Exportations of Technical Data: Revised 
rules governing the exportations of technical 
data and publications were published in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 287 (Announcement 
664 in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Novem- 
ber 3), dated October 29, 1945 

3. Erportations of Newsprint: Exportations 
of newsprint to the other America Republics 
will continue to be subject to the controls 
set forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 18, page 161, part 2, title E, item 37. 
Shipments of newsprint to all other destina- 
tions require an individual export license. 

G. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
section I, pages 7 through 86, and section I, 
part 2, pages 114 through 122, is amended 
accordingly Any provision therein which 
may conflict with the foregoing is amended 
to conform hereto 

Shipments of any commodities which are 
removed from general license effective No- 
vember 28, 1945 (see p. 1, pt. B of this Current 
Export Bulletin) which were on dock, on 
lighter, laden abord the exporting carrier, or 
in transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual 
orders for export prior to the effective date 
of change may be exported under the previ- 
ous general license provisions 

(Copies of the Bulletin with complete list 
of commodities may be obtained from the 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Office of 
International Trade Operations, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
the Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. ) 


No. 672—Current Export Bulletin No. 
295, November 24, 1945 


I. SP (Special) Licenses for Foreign Projects 
and Programs 

The Department of Commerce announces 
the revision and simplification of the pro- 
cedure for filing applications and amend- 
ments for SP (special) licenses covering 
articles and materials required for a specific 
project or program, as defined in part B 
herein, for a foreign enterprise, as follows: 
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A. General: 

1. SP (special) licenses will be issued only 
where it is shown that a justifiable simpli- 
fication of submission and saving of time 
and effort would result to both the exporter 
and the Department of Commerce through 
the issuance of such a license. In view of 
the large number of commodities placed 
under general license to many destinations 
by Current Export Bulletin No. 276 (An- 
nouncement 653 in ForEeEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for September 22) dated September 
10, 1945, and subsequent Current Export Bul- 
letins, the SP (special) license procedure will 
be impractical for many of the foreign proj- 
ects and programs. 

2. An SP (special) license will not be issued 
authorizing the exportation of commodities 
intended for resale. 

B. Definitions: 

1. Project: A new enterprise, or the expan- 
sion of an existing enterprise, for which 
articles and materials are required. In other 
words, a capital expenditure. 

2. Program: The maintenance, repair, op- 
erating (MRO), and production requirements 
of articles and materials for a foreign 
enterprise. 

3. SP License: A document used to effect 
export clearance for all items needed for a 
specific project or program, covering a year’s 
requirements in the case of programs and 
total requirements in the case of projects, 
broken down by calendar quarters. 


C. Application for SP (Special) License, 
Project or Program: 


Applications for SP (special) licenses for 
projects or programs should be submitted on 
form FEA 419, in duplicate, accompanied by 
form FEA 375, in duplicate, and other docu- 
ments as set forth below: 

1. Form FEA 419 (Application for Export 
License): In filling out the export license 
application, the applicant should enter the 
following legend in the space normally used 
to name and describe the commodities listed 
(question 7 (e)): 

“Articles and materials set forth on the 
attached form, FEA 375, which constitute 
the total known requirements of (insert 
name of project or program) for the year 
beginning (insert a date, beginning with a 
calendar quarter). The materials exported 
will be used only in accordance with the ap- 
proval granted.” 

Under question 7 (f) of the application, 
the total dollar value of the materials to be 
exported should be entered. 

2. Form FEA 375 (License Application Re- 
quirements List): There should be attached 
to each copy of the form, FEA 419, a copy of 
Form FEA 375, listing each commodity which 
it is estimated will be required for the oper- 
ation of the facility for a full 12-month 
period. Commodities which do not require 
an individual license to export should not 
be listed on the form, FEA 375. The form 
should show, in the appropriate columns, all 
the information requested in the columnar 
headings. 

3. Any special authorization forms, in the 
required number of copies, which may be 
required by other agencies of the United 
States Government. 

4. Letter: The application should be ac- 
companied by a letter giving full details as 
to urgency of need and as to the nature of 
the operation for which the materials are 
required. The degree of adequacy of the in- 
formation submitted in justification of the 
project has a direct bearing upon the period 
of time required for processing the applica- 
tion and the action taken and, therefore, 
cannot be overemphasized. 

D. Supply Assistance: 

The new procedure for obtaining supply 
assistance was set forth in Current Export 
Bulletins Nos. 275 and 280 (Announcements 
652 and 657 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for Sept. 15 and Oct. 6, respectively), pursu- 
ant to the revised priorities assistance pro- 
cedure announced by the War Production 
Board,* effective October 1, 1945. Accord- 





*Subsequently succeeded by the Civilian 
Production Administration. 
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ingly, applications for priority assistance to 
obtain delivery of a commodity for export 
under an SP (special) license should be sub- 
mitted in accordance with the procedure set 
forth in these bulletins. Exporters are re- 
minded that under the revised priority as- 
sistance procedure, Forms FEA 471, WPB 
3649, and 3649.1 are discontinued. 


E. Amendments: 


1. Holders of SP (special) licenses will 
probably find it to their advantage to submit 
applications for individual export licenses 
to cover any additional commodities required 
rather than submitting requests for amend- 
ments to the initial SP (special) license. 
However, they may apply for an amendment 
to such license, within the following limi- 
tations, to provide for special requirements 
of commodities due to changes in specifica- 
tions, omissions, or unforeseen contingencies 
arising from emergencies or break-downs: 

a. SP project license amendment applica- 
tions are limited to three, totaling not more 
than 20 percent increase above the approved 
value of the initial project license. 

b. SP program license amendment appli- 
cations for maintenance, repair, operating 
(MRO), and production requirements are 
limited to one a month, but may include any 
quantities or value. 

ec. Exceptions to the limitations in para- 
graphs a and b may be specifically authorized 
in advance when warranted or may be 
granted if a written statement attached to 
the amendment clearly and sufficiently sub- 
stantiates a necessity due to an emergency 
or special circumstance. 

2. To secure an amendment to an SP (spe- 
cial) license, project or program, the licensee 
must submit: 

a. A supplementary materials require- 
ments list (Form FEA 375), in duplicate, 
showing the additional articles and ma- 
terials required, in the same detail as re- 
quired for the original license. 

b. A letter, in duplicate, giving a complete 
Statement regarding the unforseen con- 
tingencies and justifying the request for ad- 
ditional articles and materials. 


F. Individual Licenses: 


Up to the present time holders of SP 
(special) licenses were not permitted to ap- 
ply for individual licenses for materials, 
equipment, and supplies relating to approved 
projects or programs. However, under the re- 
vised procedure, holders of SP (special) li- 
censes may apply for individual licenses 
rather than submitting requests for amend- 
ments, as set forth in part E hereof. 


G. Exportations by Mail: 


Exportations by mail under SP (special) li- 
censes May be made in accordance with the 
provisions set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 18, page 208, part 16, item 3. 

H. Detailed information regarding the is- 
Suance of SP (special) licenses may be ob- 
tained from the Requirements and Supply 
Branch, Office of International Trade Opera- 
tions, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

I. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
pages 174 through 176, part 5, is amended 
accordingly. 


II. Revision of Rating Procedure for Certain 
Cotton Textiles 


A. Change in Procedure: 


With the termination of war contracts 
and the consequent easing of cotton textile 
supplies, the War Production Board at the 
close of the third quarter authorized sup- 
plemental allocations of certain cotton tex- 
tiles for export. It was not practicable in the 
third month of the quarter to increase the 
export set-aside obligations of producers as 
contained in WPB Order M-317—A; conse- 
quently, it was agreed that the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration should issue export 
licenses against those supplemental alloca- 
tions and assign CC ratings to be designated 
as not chargeable to a producer’s export ob- 
ligation as specified in WPB Order M=317-—A. 

Exporters, however, are experiencing dif- 
ficulty in securing deliveries of goods licensed 
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under those third-quarter supplemental allo- 
cations. Accordingly, under a new agreement 
with the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion,* all cotton textiles licensed against 
those supplemental allocations and not yet 
delivered may be charged to the export set- 
aside obligations of CPA Order M-317-A* 


B. Procedure for Amendment: 


Exporters who have licenses with CC rat- 
ings which bear the designation “not charge- 
able to the export set-aside obligations” but 
who have been unable to secure cotton tex- 
tiles may submit the original licenses for 
amendment to the New York office of the 
Department of Commerce, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y., or to the Department of Com- 
merce, Office of International Trade Opera- 
tions, Washington 25,D.C. The Department 
of Commerce will delete the present rating 
stamp on these licenses and will affix the 
customary CC rating stamp which permits 
deliveries to be credited to the export set- 
aside obligations of CPA Order M-317-A.* 

When submitting such applications for re- 
rating, exporters should indicate the amount 
of goods undelivered against the license. 


C. Exceptions: 


The above procedure does not apply to 
military surpluses or reject materials. 


Ill. Blockade Control Permits No Longer 
Required for Exportation of Petroleum and 
Petroleum Products to Spain or Possessions 
and to Tangier 


Effective immediately, the Department of 
Commerce announces that blockade control 
permits are no longer required for the expor- 
tation of petroleum and petroleum products 
to Spain or possessions or to Tangier. There- 
fore, exporters may submit export license ap- 
plications covering such shipments without 
having received a notification from the De- 
partment of Commerce to do so. 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
pages 195 and 196, part 11, title A, item 9 (d), 
is amended accordingly. 


IV. Price Increases on Exports 


A. The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces the establishment of the following 
procedure for holders of outstanding licenses 
covering commodities for which increased 
prices have been authorized. by the Office of 
Price Administration subsequent to the filing 
of the application for the license. This pro- 
cedure may be followed in lieu of submitting 
a request for amendment to the Department 
of Commerce after the license has been 
issued. 

B. When making shipment in accordance 
with a revised Office of Price Administration 
schedule, exporters shall (1) show the new 
price on the export declaration and (2) pre- 
sent the export license to the collector of 
customs with the following certification at- 
tached thereto: 

“The undersigned hereby certifies that the 
difference between prices quoted on the ex- 
port declarations and those stated in answer 
to question 7 (f) ‘total selling price,’ export 
license number --------, is in accordance 
with change in price schedules as approved 
by the Office of Price Administration under 
(Give title & number of revised O. P. A. regu- 

lation) 
BF RR is a ee 
(Give effective date of revision) 


V. Exports of Metal Drums and Containers, 
Filled 


Effective immediately, metal drums and 
containers, when filled with commodities 
the export of which has been authorized by 
an individual license or which are under 


*Successor to the War Production Board. 
Hereinafter, WPB orders shall be referred to 
as CPA orders. 

1The requirements contained in subject 
IV have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, under date of November 19 and ap- 
proval number BB 41-—R740, in accordance 
with Regulation A pursuant to the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942. 
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general license, may be exported under gen- 
eral license G—-MDC. 

Unfilled metal drums and containers may 
be exported under general license in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Current Export 
Bulletin No. 276. 


VI. Amendment to Current Export Bulletin 
No. 281 (Announcement 658 in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for October 13) 


Effective immediately, the provisions of 
Current Export Bulletin No. 281, dated Octo- 
ber 1, 1945, subject II (Exportations of Coal), 
are amended to include the following: * 

Coke and coke products—Schedule B Nos. 
500300 and 500400. 


VII. Amendment of Current Export Bulletin 
No. 284 (Announcement 661 in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for October 27) 


Effective immediately, the provisions of 
Current Export Bulletin No. 284, dated Octo- 
ber 15, 1945, subject I (Export License Appli- 
cations—Form FEA 419), are amended as 
follows: 


A. Part A is amended to read: 


“Except for applications covering coal, 
coke, and coke products, only two copies, 
original and duplicate, of the export license 
applications (form FEA 419) must be sub- 
mitted by the applicant. Applications cov- 
ering coal, coke, and coke products must be 
submitted in an original and duplicate, plus 
the quadruplicate copy for forwarding to 
the Solid Fuels Administration for War, in 
accordance with the provisions of Current 
Export Bulletin No. 281, dated October 1, 
1945. It is suggested that exporters, in pre- 
paring an additional copy for their own 
reference, continue to use the quintuplicate 
copy for this purpose.” ® 


B. Part B, item 2, is amended to read: 


“Question 7h, except for shipments of 
coal, coke, and coke products (see Current 
Export Bulletin No. 281, as amended).”? 


* The requirements contained in subject VI 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, under date of November 16 and ap- 
proval number BB 41-—R736, in accordance 
with Regulation A pursuant to the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942. 

*The requirements contained in parts A 
and B of subject VII have been approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget, under date of No- 
vember 16 and approval number BB 41-—R735, 
in accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri. 
vate publications for distribution and can. 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap. 
pearing in the Department of State, Bul- 
letin, November 18, 1945: 

Copies of this publication which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State. 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50 
per year. The November 18 issue con- 
tains these articles: 

Survey OF EcONOMIc POLIcy Towarp 
THE EUROPEAN NEUTRALS. By John Y. 
Lovitt. 

ATOMIC ENERGY. Agreed Declaration 
by the President of the United States, the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, 
and the Prime Minister of Canada. 

Wor.LpD COOPERATION. Address by the 
Secretary of State. 

PROBLEMS OF SECURITY AND UNDERSTAND- 
ING IN AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP. Ad- 
dress by Under Secretary Acheson. 

FOREIGN TRADE RECONSTRUCTION IN THE 
Americas. Address by Assistant Secre- 
tary Braden. 

FINAL ACT OF UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EDU- 
CATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL OR- 
GANIZATION. 

UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN 
UNRRA. 

REDUCTION OF REQUIRED GOLD COVERAGE 
OF PHILIPPINE CURRENCY. 


Other Publications 


ARGENTINE RIDDLE. Felix J. Weil. 1944. 
297 pp. Price, $3.50. The author ana- 
lyzes the country’s social and economic 
structure, and believes that the key to 
its future is industrialization. 

Available from: The John Day Co., 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Soviet Far EASTERN Po.icy, 1931-46. 
Harriet L. Moore. 1945. 284 pp. Price, 
$2.50. To avoid causes of friction and 
to establish a satisfactory basis of coop- 
eration among the United Nations, the 
author attempts to make more clearly 
understood the attitude and policy of the 
Soviet Union. 

Available from: Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 

TOMORROW'S TRADE. Stuart Chase. 
156 pp. Price, $1. The writer reviews 
the history of our past international 
commerce, and outlines our prospects 
for increasing foreign trade in the years 
of postwar reconstruction. 

Available from: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 330 West 42d Street, New York 18, 
ae ex 
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(Continued from p. 13) 


ventor to take over the company’s ad- 
ministration and enforce the wage 
increase. Similar government inter- 
ventors have been appointed in four 
Habana garment factories which pre- 
viously had been occupied by the workers 
in protest against the alleged violation of 
government wage decrees. 

On the other hand, the Government, in 
order to enable Cuban public-service 
railroads to meet the higher-wage scales 
recently decreed by the Government for 
railroad workers, has authorized a 20 
percent increase in freight and passenger 
rates. A controversy still exists, how- 
ever, concerning the date on which the 
wage increases became effective, so that 
the possibility of a general railroad strike 
has not yet been eliminated. 

Two local broadcasting stations have 
been seized by their employees following 
unsuccessful demands for higher wages, 
and the workers of a third station have 
taken similar action in their support. 

An important economic development 
was the suspension until December 4 of 
negotiations between Cuba and the 
United States for the sale of Cuba's 1946 
sugar crop. The price offered by the 
United States of 3.675 cents per pound, 
f. o. b. Cuban ports (as against 3.10 cents 
for the 1945 crop), was considered ac- 
ceptable by the Cubans; the delegations, 
however, were unable to reach an agree- 
ment on other points, particularly Cuba's 
desire for some definite assurances re- 
garding the position of its sugar in the 
United States market during the years 
following 1946. 

Crop conditions are more favorable 
than they were a year ago. Forecasts of 
1946 sugar production vary between 
4500,000 and 4,700,000 short tons, or 
about 15 percent more than in 19465. 
Food crops now being harvested are pro- 
ducing good yields, particularly rice, 
plantains, and root crops. Large acre- 
ages are being planted to tobacco and 
tomatoes, and the exportation this winter 
of fresh fruits and vegetables may be the 
largest since 1941. 

The tobacco industry is conducting a 
campaign for the revision of Cuba's trade 
treaties in order to obtain large export 
markets, and the Cuban Government ap- 
pointed an official delegation to visit 
London in November to negotiate for 
the reopening of the British cigar and 
tobacco market, which has been closed to 
Cuba since the outbreak of the war. 

Supplies of foodstuffs improved in No- 
vember over the preceding month, but 
prices remained very high partly because 
of what is reported to be concerted re- 
Sistance among sellers to price reduc- 
tions. Recent imports of rice have 
exceeded consumption, but as normal 
distribution has not yet been restored 
the Government, with a view to correct- 
ing this condition, is considering a plan 
to divide the United States allocation of 
the commodity among Cuban importers 
on a quota basis. In an effort to increase 
food supplies during early 1946, when do- 
mestic production of meat and livestock 
Products will be insufficient for Cuba’s 
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requirements, the Government has 
granted reductions in the import duty 
on canned milk and intends shortly to 
grant duty exemptions on imported eggs 
and foodstuffs. 

Cuba’s merchandise imports during 
October, which totaled 252,043 long tons, 
were slightly above the average for the 
first 9 months of the year, despite the 
shipping tie-up in New York. The sub- 
sequent resumption of shipments from 
that port resulted in a congestion on the 
local docks when several terminal com- 
panies received the equivalent of a full 
month’s normal business in the first 10 
days of November. 

In contrast to imports, Cuba’s exports 
in October declined from the average of 
497,423 long tons for the first 9 months 
of 1945 to only 219,669 long tons, princi- 
pally as a result of a sharp drop in ship- 
ments of sugar. 

Wholesale and retail trade continues 
brisk following a slight decline which oc- 
curred immediately after VJ-day. Deal- 
ers, especially in textile piece goods, are 
actively seeking to replenish their stocks. 
The demand for building materials and 
hardware of all kinds continues to in- 
crease. Prices of second-hand automo- 
biles, which dropped sharply at the war’s 
end, are again rising as the supply of 
new cars and trucks remains uncertain. 
Operations in the local truck-tire fac- 
tory are continuing at the high October 
level, when a record of 5,386 tires were 
produced as against the previous high of 
3,775 tires in August. Although the two 
leading local rubber-soled-canvas-shoe 
factories are reportedly well booked with 
orders, the two largest tanneries, as well 
as some of the less important ones, are 
at present giving their employees their 
1946 vacation periods decause of an acute 
shortage of tanning materials. The 
shut-down has not yet resulted in a 
leather shortage; it is expected that the 
tanneries will be able to resume opera- 
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tions before this occurs, as moderate 
quantities of tanning materials are re- 
portedly awaiting shipment at United 
States ports. Several other local indus- 
tries are suffering from shortages of raw 
materials, notably the soap industry 
which recently has been forced to shut 
down for varying periods because of its 
inability to obtain soap fats. 

The financial position of the Cuban 
Government continues highly satisfac- 
tory; regular budgetary revenues col- 
lected during the first 10 months of 1945 
totaled 127,660,095 pesos, as compared 
with 114,988,485 pesos during the corre- 
sponding period in 1944. 

The proposed 1946 Cuban budget has 
been submitted to Congress by the Pres- 
ident. It estimates 1946 revenues at 
173,382,100 pesos and authorizes expendi- 
tures of 173,367,575 pesos. If approved, 
it will be the first budget law enacted by 
Congress since November 2, 1938. 


Peru 
[From U. S. Embassy, Lima, Peru] 


Business in Peru was generally quiet 
throughout the first half of November. 
The supply of foreign exchange improved 
slightly, and the import and exchange 
control systems were reorganized under 
a Foreign Trade Commission to facilitate 
transactions and regulate foreign trade. 
The Government hopes that these facil- 
ities will result in larger supplies of for- 
eign goods and will aid in checking prices 
and speculation. The food situation in 
the Lima-Callao area remained satisfac- 
tory, and there were substantial supplies 
of rice and potatoes. An executive order 
provided that all farms of more than 10 
hectares along the coast must devote 
from 15 to 30 percent of the total culti- 
vated area to the production of food, 
and that the retail price control of food- 
stuffs will be in charge of the municipal 
authorities throughout the Republic. In 
a communiqué of the Minister of Finance, 
it was stated that in accordance with 
the Government’s plan of lowering the 
cost of living, manufacturers of clothing 
used by the middle- and working-class 
families have agreed to reduce retail 
prices 20 percent from the present levels. 

Crop conditions were generally favor- 
able, and prospects with regard to aver- 
age yields were satisfactory. Industrial 
production was, on the whole, well sus- 
tained, particularly by textile plants. 
Metal output has declined slightly from 
the higher wartime level. 

Imports during the first 9 months of 
1945 were valued at 399,961,045 soles, and 
exports at 454,963,537 soles, excluding 
exports paid for but unshipped. Conse- 
quently, the export trade balance was 
65,002,492 soles, as compared with 30,- 
114,902 soles in the corresponding period 
of 1944. 

The 1946 budget bill, amounting to 
648,703,447 soles, was submitted to the 
Peruvian Congress. This represents an 
increase of 102,156,780 soles as compared 
with the current budget, and is said to 
include a special appropriation to be 
used by the Government as a basis to 
negotiate a settlement of the foreign 
debt. Among other financial measures, 
bills were submitted by the Minister of 
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Finance proposing a consolidation of the 
Government’s indebtedness to the Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank, arrangement of 
Treasury operations to avoid increases 
of the floating debt, and amendment of 
the organic law of the Central Reserve 
Bank to close the free supply of credit 
to the State and restore its functions of 
regulating commercial credit and the 
currency. An Economic Committee was 
appointed to act in an advisory capacity 
on financial and economic matters. 


Haiti 

[From the U. S. Embassy, Port-au-Prince] 

The most interesting development dur- 
ing the month of October was concerned 
with the coffee situation, when the re- 
ported shortage of coffee in Cuba led 
that country to purchase 17,500 bags, of 
80 kilograms each, in Haiti at prices 
averaging $15 per 50 kilograms; in 
some instances the prices were as much 
as $3.50 above the OPA ceiling price of 
$12.85. Early in November a represent- 
ative of the Cuban Coffee Institute ar- 
rived in Haiti, seeking to make addi- 
tional purchases, which it is reported 
would amount to 20,000 bags of 80 kilo- 
grams each, or about four-sevenths of 
the remainder of the 1944-45 crop. 
Through the Chamber of Commerce of 
Haiti, Haitian exporters suggested a 
price of $20 per 50 kilograms, but were 
informed by the Cuban representative 
that he was in a position to offer only 
$15 per 50 kilograms f. o. b., for delivery 
during November. Up to November 15 
it was understood that no sales were 
made at that figure to the Cuban Coffee 
Institute. Haitian exporters are re- 
reported to be withholding their stocks of 
coffee from the market in the belief that 
OPA ceilings will be eliminated or in- 
creased. With the 1945-46 harvest in 
full swing, it appears certain that the 
current crop will be from 30 to 40 per- 
cent below that of last year, and will 
amount to a maximum of about 275,000 
bags of 80 kilograms each. 

On November 15 a concession contract 
was entered into between the Compagnie 
Haitienne d’Exportation de Figues- 
Bananes or Haitian Banana Exports 
(HABANEX) and the Haitian Govern- 
ment, providing exclusive rights to the 
former for the purchase and export of 
bananas from the northern half of the 
southern peninsula of Haiti. The con- 
tract is understood to provide for ex- 
clusive privileges in the demarcated area, 
technical and financial assistance to the 
planters, and provisions that HABANEX 
must pay a price not lower than that 
paid by the Standard Fruit Co. and must 
establish buying stations in all areas 
producing 5,000 stems per month. A 
concession contract remains to be con- 
cluded which would provide exclusive 
rights for the southern half of the south- 
ern peninsula. 

Operation of the decorticating factory 
of the Haitian Agricultural Corporation, 
S. A., agents for the U. S. Commercial 
Co. at Caracol Bay, was started early in 
November. Cutting in the new 6,000- 
acre sisa] plantation was begun at the 
same time. Trial cuttings made earlier 
in the year were discontinued after it 
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was determined that the severe droughts 
of 1944-45 had retarded the growth of 
the plants to the extent that there was 
insufficient cuttable sisal to maintain the 
factory in continuous operation. 

Production of sisal for 1946 has been 
estimated at 36,350,000 pounds, and for 
1947, at 54,300,000 pounds. 

Negotiations are in progress to effect 
the release of approximately 400,000 
pounds per annum of machine-decorti- 
cated sisal for the Haitian handicraft 
industry to supplement the supply of 
peasant- or hand-cleaned fiber which 
has been the only sisal available for 
handicrafts during the war. 


Philippine Islands 


[From the U.S. Consulate General, Manila] 


The costs of imported goods in the 
Philippines are increased by pilferage, 
breakage, and, in the absence of adequate 
warehousing facilities, by effects of the 
weather. Damage on some items has 
amounted to 10 percent or more. New 
ceiling prices of all imported foods have 
been made public, but are not widely 
observed, notwithstanding arrests for 
infractions. 

Distribution of food by the Emergency 
Control Administration during the last 
10 days of October fell to one-sixth of 
the September average, as a result of a 
shortage of supplies. No rice was avail- 
able for distribution, but it was hoped 
that rationing of rice could soon be 
resumed. The palay (unhulled rice) 
crop is estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture at 35,000,000 cavans (1,540,- 
000 metric tons) or about 70 percent of 
normal. The Bureau of Animal Industry 
has opened an office to assist farmers to 
obtain livestock within the Philippines 
and abroad. 

Manila’s electric power supply has been 
increased by 38,000 kilowatts, or beyond 
actual needs, and the Manila Electric 
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Catherine C. Gartland (“Glass Con. 
tainers in Canada and in Middle Amer. 
ica”). —Born in Washington, D, @ 
Educated at Holy Trinity Academy, and 
attended Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School. Received a degree in 
music (piano) from Georgetown Con. 
vent. While studying Chemistry, Miss 
Gartland won first prize for an essay 
entitled ‘“‘The Relation of Chemistry to 
Agriculture,” which was submitted in a 
contest sponsored by the Garvan Chemi- 
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cal Foundation of New York; the contest . 


was open to chemical students of al] 
schools in the District of Columbia. Em- 
ployed at the National Rifle Association 
of America from 1933 to 1938. Entered 
the Economic Research Division, Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1939, 
Joined the Specialties Unit in 1942. She 
is the author of several Confidential In- 
dustry Reports on “Containers” and co- 
author of a statistical handbook on 
“Containers,” which were prepared in 
the Specialties Unit of this Bureau. 

Charles N. Henning (“China's Trade- 
Control and Tariff Regulations”) —See 
the November 17, 1945, issue of Foretcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 





Co. has been ordered by the Common- 
wealth Government to supply domestic 
current at 110 volts. 

An appropriation of 20,000,000 pesos 
($10,000,000) for the Manila Railroad 
has been approved, but officials of the 
company are not optimistic about early 
availability of the funds. The company 
estimates that the southern lines, from 
Manila to Legaspi, could be rehabilitated 
in 6 months if money were available. 

The Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia, and China has opened a branch 
in Iloilo, Panay Island, and the Philip- 
pine National Bank now has seven 
branches in operation, with an eighth 
contemplated for Davao. President Os- 
mena vetoed the bill to rehabilitate 
Philippine banks, but approved the meas- 
ure providing for validating Philippine 
National Bank notes. 

The danger of a complete stoppage of 
public works has been averted by an 


Executive order setting aside 6,500,000 © 
pesos ($3,250,000) for the Department of © 
Communications, © 


Public Works and 
Three bills providing appropriations for 
various phases of public works failed to 


pass the recent special session of the 
Philippine Congress, leaving the Depart- ~ 


ment almost entirely without funds. 





In the Philippine Islands, the National © 
Development Co.’s textile company (@9 
Government-owned enterprise) has Of] 


dered spare parts for textile machinery 
from the United States to the value of 


about 200,000 pesos ($100,000) and con- © 


templates placing still larger orders. 
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